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Historical Magazine of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church 


MARCH, 1945. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


This number begins the fourteenth volume of the Histort- 
CAL MAGAZINE. 

The undersigned begs leave to thank his associates on the 
editorial staff for their unfailing co-operation and to those who, 
without monetary compensation, have contributed valuable 
articles, 

The thirteen volumes hitherto published contain material 
which could not have been published except through the agency 
of the MAGAZINE. 

Our great need is for additional subscribers in order that we 
may enlarge the number of pages. Those who already subscribe 
can be of great assistance in bringing it to the notice of others in- 
terested in preserving the history of this Church. 

E. Clowes CHOoRLEY, 
Editor in Chief. 


After service as a naval chaplain in the Pacific and Australia our 
esteemed colleague, Dr. E. L. Pennington, has returned to the United 
States being stationed now in North Carolina. We hope that he will be 
able to resume his studies in the history of the American Church in order 
that our readers may again have the benefits of his research. 
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A MISSION TO THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 1944 
By 
The Right Reverend G. Ashton Oldham, D. D., S. T. D., 
Bishop of Albany 


The General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, meet- 
ing at Cleveland in October, 1943, passed a resolution authorizing the 
presiding bishop to appoint a delegation from this Church to pay an offi- 
cial visit to the Church of England. Under this authority the presiding 
bishop appointed the Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Oldham, bishop of Albany, the 
Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, bishop of Southern Ohio, and the Rev. 
Horace W. B. Donegan, rector of St. James Church, New York. At 
the last moment Dr. Donegan was unable to go, so the full responsi- 
bility fell upon the two bishops. 

Thanks to the gracious interest of President Roosevelt, we were 
given passage on an army transport plane, leaving New York on Monday 
night, October 2, 1944, and, after a brief stop at Newfoundland, arrived 
in Scotland in time for the evening meal on Tuesday. Ten hours to 
cross the Atlantic. Truly this is one world. On arrival in London we 
were welcomed by a deputation of army and Church officials, and the 
army authorities assigned to us two officers, Captain Frank H. Lash, 
chaplains’ corps, U. S. N., and Captain John J. Weaver, chaplain, 
A. U. S., as our aides throughout our stay. The Church of England 
committee was headed by the Rev. Canon J. A. Douglas, D. D., ably 
assisted by the Rev. J. B. Dakin. They were indefatigable in their 
efforts and on very short notice managed to arrange a most interesting 
program, including meetings with important individuals and groups of 
both church and state. Greater courtesy and warmer welcome than we 
received it is impossible to imagine, and for whatever good our mission 
accomplished, a large share of the credit must go to Canon Douglas and 
his committee. 


Three events in connection with this visit should be a matter of 


record because of their historic significance. They are our being in- 
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vited to sit in and address the convocation of Canterbury, the death of 
the Most Reverend William Temple, archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
dedication of a United States flag in the cathedral of Aberdeen. No one 
of these events had been anticipated when we left in October. We 
simply happened to be there when they occurred. 

The convocation of Canterbury is probably the oldest legislative 
assembly in the world. It is older than parliament, and never in its long 
history has any one but a member sat with or addressed that body. It 
happened to convene a few days after our arrival and our hosts were 
quick to seize the opportunity to invite us to attend. However, for a 
people so largely governed by precedent, this presented a problem. At 
first they considered having convocation adjourn and then permit us to 
address the members, but on reflection this seemed to them an unneces- 
sary parliamentary circumlocution, so they decided to disregard prece- 
dent and invite us to sit in and address convocation duly assembled. 
Bishop Tsu, of China, who happened to be in London, was extended 
similar courtesy. The English churchmen impressed upon us the un- 
usual nature of this step and themselves regarded it as an historic event. 

We first met with the upper house of bishops in the famous and 
historic Jerusalem Chamber in Westminster Abbey, the room where the 
king is prepared for his coronation. There we were duly presented to 
the archbishop of York and the assembled bishops, and were shortly 
met and conducted by the prolocutor to the lower house of representa- 
tive clergy where, due to the illness of the archbishop of Canterbury, the 
bishop of London, the Right Reverend Geoffrey Francis Fisher, acted 
as chairman of the convocation. 

Commenting on this event, the Church of England Newspaper said: 
“History was made at the opening session of Convocation Wednesday 
when two bishops of the American Episcopal Church were present.” 
The Church Times reported: “For the first time in the long history of 
the convocation of Canterbury it had invited three distinguished repre- 
sentatives from the American continent and overseas to be present,” 
while the Guardian stated: “The session was of historic interest by 
reason of the visit on the Wednesday of the two American bishops now in 
England, the bishop of Albany and the bishop of Southern Ohio.” This 
was a most gracious and fraternal act on the part of our English brethren, 
and its significance can best be realized in the brief speeches which 
marked the event. Bishop Hobson and Bishop Tsu spoke informally, 
while the addresses of the bishop of London and the bishop of Albany 
indicate the specific and historic nature of the occasion. 
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ADDRESS OF THE BISHOP OF LONDON 


Right Reverend, Very Reverend, Venerable and Reverend 
Brethren : 


“Our proceedings today are in several respects unusual— 
first and most lamentably unusual in the absence of his grace the 
president from his place. Assuredly he has the sympathy of us 
all in the obstinate and painful affliction which has befallen him, 
and in the consequent interruption of his work which is a dis- 
tress to him as it is a loss to us. Assuredly he has the prayers 
of us all that he may speedily be restored to full health and 
work. But you will wish, I am sure, that I should convey to 
him on behalf of both houses an expression both of our sym- 
pathy and of our prayers. 

“Other unusual features will appear when we come to deal 
with the business for full synod on the agenda paper. But first 
there is a matter not on the agenda which makes this meeting of 
full synod not only unusual but indeed an historic occasion. For 
the first time in the long history of the convocation of Canter- 
bury, it has invited the presence here in full synod of visitors, 
whom it desires to greet and to honour, and these visitors are 
distinguished representatives and official envoys of sister 
Churches of the Anglican Communion overseas. 

“Tt was the wish of his grace the president that the prolocu- 
tor and I should invite the two representatives of the Episcopal 
Church of the United States of America here, Dr. Oldham, 
bishop of Albany, and Dr. Hobson, bishop of Southern Ohio. 
He has asked me to say how deeply disappointed he is not to be 
able himself to present them to the synod of Canterbury and 
how greatly he welcomes the fact that these bishops who have 
come on this visit are two intimate personal friends of his own. 

“Indeed I wish that his grace could have presented them: 
for I cannot do justice to the occasion as he would have done. 
There is perhaps one reason which makes it not inappropriate 
that they shculd be introduced by a bishop of London. For 
relatively to the long history of convocation, it was only the 
other day that the American continent ceased to be a part of 
the diocese of London; and they have therefore only narrowly 
by a century or two escaped being under my jurisdiction. But 
I am not sure that it is wise to recall that fact, since the bishops 
of London of those days paid, I fear, scant heed to that part of 
their diocese. Considering which, I am deeply touched by the 
fact that not infrequently I get letters from churches in America 
celebrating their foundation two hundred and more years ago, 
which ask for a message from me as bishop of the diocese to 
which they belonged at the time of their foundation, and which 
say how greatly they still treasure the memory of that old link 
with us. 

“Now in the present the links, reforged after a new pattern, 
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are strong indeed, between the Church of England and the Epis- 
copal Church of America: and the war which has made per- 
sonal visits and intercourse between the two Churches more 
difficult, has yet been the occasion of the most signal sign of the 
fellowship which holds us together. We do not forget the great 
gift which the Church in America made to our missionary so- 
cieties to enable them to meet the strains of war, nor the con- 
stant evidences of sympathy and help which in one way and an- 
other we have received all through these war years from our 
fellow churchmen there. 

“For long now our two countries have stood together in 
common struggle against the enemies of all that our two peo- 
ples hold dear and saved. We go forward now to victory in the 
West together: together we shall go on to victory in the East: 
and then, please God, we shall still go on together to establish 
among the nations those high principles of brotherhood between 
the nations which again and again your president, right 
reverend brothers, and our prime minister have proclaimed. We 
welcome you as representatives of our great allies, remembering 
that ypon continuance of our alliance in heart and mind so much 
depends. But here especially we welcome you as representatives 
of a sister Church united to us by close and intimate ties. We 
have seen much of your people over here: we have seen much 
of your chaplains. It does us good to see you here among us: 
and we trust that you will take back with you the assurance 
of our warm friendship and of our unity of spirit with you in 
the service of our Lord and of His Church. 

“That same assurance I trust that Bishop Tsu, our other 
visitor, will also take back from us to his home Church. Only 
on Monday was I told that his departure from this country 
had been unexpectedly deferred and that we could have the op- 
portunity of inviting him here. I did not wish to trouble his 
grace the president, and I was quite sure what his answer would 
be—and yours. The prolocutor and I were happy indeed that 
he could be with us, and that with envoys from America we 
could receive an envoy of the Chinese Church. 

“None of us can think of that Church, of that country with- 
out being moved to the deepest sympathy and admiration. On 
them, first and alone and unaided from the West, fell the scourge 
of pitiless war with all its hateful consequences in every kind of 
human suffering. Astonishingly through all these years they 
have maintained an equal struggle against unequal odds, seeing 
their own resources for war and means of life straitened almost 
beyond bearing, seeing the supplies which their allies could send 
impeded and diminished, till reduced to one all too slender line 
of supply,—feeding ever and unconquerably on hope too long 
and too often deferred. Now that for the oppressed countries 
of Europe the day of deliverance is at hand, her extremity still 
remains: while our enemies in the West retreat, in China even 
now they advance. Though their deliverance is sure, we dare 
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not forget what the delay in its coming means to China. And 
through it all Christian China and the Chinese Church have, 
out of all proportion to their numbers, done high service to their 
people in the name of Christ and borne high witness to the 
faith. 

“We should be both humble and proud to receive here to- 
day a representative of that sister Church, which received the 
faith both from the Church of England and from the Church 
of America, and now in its own right as a province of the 
Catholic Church and of the Anglican Communion nobly exem- 
plifies that faith in these days of adversity. 

“You will, right reverend bishop, receive from us in all 
sincerity and take back with you our profound sympathy and 
admiration and goodwill to your Church and country and our 
prayers for a speedy deliverance. 

“T said this was an historic occasion. And so it is, that 
the first visitor ever to be received in convocation should come 
at this pregnant point in this universal war, representatives of 
two great nations allied to us and of two sister Churches of our 
communion. 

“To you Bishop Oldham, Bishop Hobson and to you 
Bishop Tsu—on behalf of the upper house of convocation for 
which particularly I speak, I express our fraternal greeting in 
the Lord and in the fellowship of His Spirit.” 


ADDRESS OF THE BISHOP OF ALBANY 


My Lord Bishop, Right Reverend, Very Reverend, Venerable 
and Reverend Brethren: 


“It is indeed a rare privilege to be participants in this his- 
toric event, which I am told is without precedent, where we as 
representatives of the Protestant Episcopal Church of America 
are permitted to attend and address you in convocation of the 
Church of England. This honor, we are well aware, is be- 
stowed upon us not as individuals, but as representatives of 
what we call a daughter Church, but you are pleased to desig- 
nate as sister. However, we both mean by these terms to indi- 
cate the most intimate family relationship, of which we have 
always been aware but which today receives the crowning 
symbol and seal of full and complete unity. This will be appre- 
ciated more than you know by our Church in America. 

“When our nations separated many years ago, thank God 
our Churches did not. As says your own poet Wordsworth: 


‘Patriots informed with Apostolic light 

Were they who, when their country had been freed, 
Bowing with reverence to the ancient creed, 

Fixed on the frame of England’s Church their sight 
And strove in filial love to reunite 

What force had severed.’ 
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“Through the exigencies of the time, you were not able 
promptly to bestow on us the episcopate, so we had recourse to 
Scotland which provided us our first bishop, the Right Reverend 
Doctor Seabury, of Connecticut. Later, however, you com- 
pleted the trio of our original bishops by consecrating Bishop 
White, of Pennsylvania, and Bishop Provoost, of New York. 
Perhaps there is today nothing to regret in all of this, and pos- 
sibly you can share the satisfaction we feel in deriving our 
orders from Scotland as well as yourselves, thus forming an 
additional link in that threefold cord that is not quickly broken. 

“How have we made use of these gifts you bestowed upon 
us? At the time they were given the Church in America was in 
dire straits. We had been under the supervision of the bishop 
of London; and, if it is not infelicitous to remind you, no bishop 
set foot on our shores for 175 years, which meant that during 
that period there were no confirmations and no ordinations, 
so that many young men who desired to enter the ministry, 
being unable to take the then long and dangerous voyage here, 
to receive ordination, entered the ministries of other religious 
bodies. In addition to all this, after the Revolution, the Church 
Was*in some quarters suspected as a Tory sympathizer; and 
many of its clergy, feeling conscientiously bound by their oath 
of loyalty to the king, returned home. The net result of all 
this was that the Church in America was a tiny body along the 
Atlantic seaboard, largely unshepherded and bereft of adequate 
leadership. The wonder is that it survived at all. 

“Today, while we are aware of many limitations, many 
faults and failings which we are striving to overcome, we have 
grown until we now number some one hundred and forty 
bishops, over six thousand clergy and about two million mem- 
bers. This is not large as compared with many other Christian 
bodies, but we are generally credited with an influence all out 
of proportion to our numbers. It happens, for instance, that at 
the present time members of our Church occupy an unusual 
number of posts of leadership. To mention only a few: Our 
president and vice-president are both churchmen, and so are our 
secretary of state, assistant secretary of state and our ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. The chief of staff of our army, General 
Marshall, the commanding general in the Pacific, General Mac- 
Arthur, the ranking admiral in this area, Admiral Stark, the 
chief of staff of the army here, General Lee, and many others 
are Episcopalians. We may all well be proud of such distin- 
guished leadership by members of our Church. 

“In weighty matters of doctrine and discipline, as you well 
know, it is imbedded in our formularies that we shall in no way 
depart from the standards of the Church of England. Conse- 
quently I think we may say humbly with Saint Paul: ‘We have 
fought a good fight, we have kept the faith.’ 

“In view of all this we do not feel as strangers among you. 
We do not even feel as guests, though your generous hospitality 
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frequently overwhelms us. Rather do we consider ourselves 
members of the family and that the family treasures are ours 
as of right. We rejoice in our share in your Apostolic succes- 
sion, and we feel it is our Father in God as well as yours who 
is consecrated in the chair of St. Augustine. For all these 
reasons we deeply appreciate the honor you have bestowed upon 
us today and assume it means for you, as it does for us, the final 
and culminating act indicative of our unity in Christ Jesus and 
our full family membership in the Anglican branch of His Holy 
Catholic Church. 

“On this occasion we extend to you affectionate fraternal 
greetings from our presiding bishop and through him from our 
whole Church. I also have the honor to be the bearer of a letter 
from our president, to the archbishop of Canterbury. It is 
written not in his official capacity but as a fellow churchman 
and is personal in character. Had his grace the archbishop 
been here in person, it would of course have been delivered 
direct to him, but in his absence I am taking the liberty of 
presenting it to convocation. 


The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sept. 19th, 1944. 


My dear Archbishop: 


The mission which my old friend Bishop Old- 
ham, in whose diocese I have long worshipped, is un- 
dertaking gives me an opportunity to send you a brief 
word of greeting. 

In these victorious days and in the times to come 
we need, more than ever before, that spiritual strength 
which is essential to a just and enduring peace. The 
Church is indeed fortunate to have at this critical time 
a leader of your strength and understanding. 

With warm personal regards and best wishes for 
success, 

Very sincerely yours, 
[Signed] FRANKtIN D. ROosEVELT. 


“Tt seems to be of no small significance that so many of 
our leaders are today stressing the necessity of spiritual 
strength. Knowing, as they do, vastly more than the rest of us, 
and impressed and oppressed, as they must be, with the amazing 
difficulties and complexities facing us in the days ahead, it is 
small wonder that they feel the necessity of divine aid. Man 
alone is unequal to the task. Many clever and sound plans are 
being presented but there is no hope that any of these will work 
unless infused with the right spirit. A few years ago I spent a 
whole day with an economist of world-wide reputation, discuss- 
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ing the economic factors in the present situation. He knew 
practically what was wrong and what had to be done to bring 
peace, but saw no possibility of putting his program into effect. 
At the end of the day he turned to me and said, ‘There can be no 
solution unless the nations get a change of heart—and only re- 
ligion can give them that.’ On another occasion in Geneva, 
after the League of Nations and the World Court had been 
seriously criticized, a noted Italian sociologist and statesman 
interrupted with some vehemence to say, “The trouble was there 
was not the right spirit.’ 

“That spirit cannot come from man’s clever devising. It 
comes only from God, and the Church of His creation is its 
bearer to mankind. Never perhaps in history has the Christian 
Church had placed upon it so heavy a responsibility, or before 
it so golden an opportunity to serve suffering mankind as to- 
day. May God give to His Church new life, new vision, new 
courage, and may He pour His rich blessings upon this beloved 
Church of ours so that it may be to Him a useful instrument 
in leading this troubled world into a secure and lasting peace.” 


The second event, and a very sad one, was the death of the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He had suffered a stubborn and painful illness 
but seemed to be on the way to recovery. Indeed he had expressed the 
hope that he would be present to receive us officially in Canterbury 
Cathedral when we preached there on October 22nd. Being unable to 
come, he invited us to visit him at Westgate, where he seemed quite 
himself, alert and cheerful and looking toward the future. He discussed 
with me some of his plans for the World Council of Churches and the 
next Lambeth Conference. Bishop Hobson and I were probably the last 
bishops to see him, and when on Thursday news came of his death 
the whole Christian world was stunned. He seemed to have just the 
qualities, as well as the leadership, to guide the Church and to some 
extent the world in the difficult and baffling post-war years. Again it 
was mere coincidence that we happened to be there, but it seemed most 
fortunate and fitting that through us the Episcopal Church of America 
could be officially represented at the burial service held in Canterbury 
Cathedral on Tuesday, October 31st, and attended by dignitaries of 
both church and state and representatives of the Holy Orthodox Church, 
Old Catholics and numerous Protestant communions. All were agreed 
that his like we shall not see again for many a long day, but our sorrow 
was mingled with thanksgiving to God for his life and work. 

In connection with this sad event, the following letters were ex- 
changed : 
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London 
October 29, 1944 
The Bishop of London 


Dear Lord Bishop: 


We write to you as the Dean of the Province of Canter- 
bury on behalf of the Episcopal Church of America to extend 
to you and through you to the Church of England our deep and 
heartfelt sympathy on the death of His Grace, Dr. William 
Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

His death at this particular time is an incalculable loss 
not only to the whole Anglican Communion but to the whole 
Christian world. Particular ‘ly in America, where he is well 
known personally and through his writings and his leadership 
in the Ecumenical Movement, will his loss be felt by members 
of the Churches of every denomination. 

He leaves a rich legacy in the fields of scholarship and in 
the life of the nation, in addition to his notable contributions 
to the intellectual and spiritual life of the Church, for all 
which we humbly thank God and pray for grace to carry for- 
ward the many activities he so nobly began. May he rest in 
peace and light perpetual shine upon him. 

We are 

Your Lordship’s faithful and affectionate 
Brothers in Christ 


Signed] G. AsnHton Otpuam, Bishop of Albany 
Henry Wise Hosson, Bishop of Southern Ohio 


Delegates from the Episcopal Church of America to the 


Archbishop and Province of Canterbury 


Fulham Palace 
London 
November 4, 1944 
My dear Bishops Oldham and Hobson: 


As I saw you both at Canterbury, it is perhaps not neces- 
sary that I should reply to your letter, but as it was written to 
me as Dean of the Province of Canterbury, I should like to send 
a written acknowledgment. 

All that you say of William Temple is true indeed and 
his loss to the Christian Church is incalculable. We of the 
Church of England do indeed value greatly the expression of 
your sympathy and the knowledge that you speak for the Epis- 
copal Church of America and for many others in your coun- 
try. This fellowship in a common sorrow can but deepen our 
fellowship in Christ, and we must pray that a portion of William 
Temple’s spirit may abide and bear fruit in us all. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Signed] Grorrrey LONDON.* 


*Since this letter was w “sage the writer, the Rt. Rev. and Rt. Hon. Geoffrey 
Francis Fisher, D. D., has been designated archbishop of Canterbury in succession 


to the late Dr. W illiam Temple. 
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The third event occurred in Aberdeen, and again it was just a 
“happen so.” General Eisenhower had presented an American flag to 
the cathedral at Aberdeen, and the authorities arranged a service of re- 
ception and blessing at a time when I could be there. The service was 
brief and simple but dignified. An American soldier, Captain Jack A. 
Teufel, of Chicago, had been selected to present the flag on behalf of 
General Eisenhower. He handed it to the provost who held it while I 
said a prayer of blessing. The provost then handed the flag to me, and 
I passed it on to the bishop with the words: “Remember always the 
bond of fellowship which unites the Church in the United States of 
America with this diocese, and let this be a token of our resolve to 
strengthen these bonds in the coming days.’ The flag was then placed 
upon the altar and later taken to its permanent place. 

This event may seem trifling in itself, but in its setting it takes 
on a real significance. Aberdeen is the city which gave us our first 
bishop, Dr. Samuel Seabury, and the present cathedral is in many re- 
spects a memorial of that event. For instance, in the north aisle the 
bosses in the ceiling represent all forty-eight states of the American 
Union, and there are many other adornments and tablets indicating 
the importance the Church of Scotland attaches to this act of their pre- 
decessors in giving the Protestant Episcopal Church of America not 
only its first bishop, but also important elements of its liturgy, notably 
the prayer of consecration which is admittedly more complete and more 
in accord with the standards of the early Church than that originally 
proposed. 

On the whole, our visit to the Church of England in wartime was 
a most interesting and memorable one. Also, thanks to the thought- 
fulness and graciousness of our hosts, it acquired a significance far ex- 
ceeding our original expectations, as is indicated in the following ex- 
cerpt from a recent letter written by Canon John A. Douglas, chairman 
of our reception and program committee : 


“The visit of your delegation touched the public imagi- 
nation: and apart from that Church folk here have been stirred 
by it as a gesture from that American sister Church which, 
having always shown its affection for our Church, has in the 
past four years shown that affection wonderfully. All connected 
with this office have rejoiced to have had a small part in arrang- 
ing your programme.” 


Such words are indicative of the fraternal goodwill existing be- 
tween our Churches. May it ever continue both between our Churches 
and nations. The former archbishop of Canterbury, now Lord Lang 
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of Lambeth, said to me, “Unless England and America stay together, 
civilization is doomed.” Strong words these, yet this is an opinion 
shared by many thoughtful people today. God grant that our respective 
Churches may be instrumental in deepening and strengthening the 
friendship and understanding of all English-speaking peoples and so help 
conserve the precious Christian elements of our civilization. 
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HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC IN THE 
AMERICAN CHURCH. 


By Edward N. West* 


bit of Anglican Church music ever sung in the land now em- 

braced by the United States. The Reverend Francis Fletcher, 
Sir Francis Drake’s chaplain, conducted services on the Californian coast 
for a period of six weeks. The Indians gathered round to watch and 
listen. The account says that psalms were sung, and several chapters of 
the Holy Bible were read. “Throughout all these devotions, the Indians 
were very attentive and seemed to be deeply affected.” The psalms 
sung were of course selections from Sternhold and Hopkins’s Metrical 
Psalms published by John Day in 1562. This collection, together with 
paraphrases of the canticles, Athanasian Creed, Commandments, Lord’s 
Prayer, seven hymns and a thanksgiving was published “according to the 
ordre appointed in the Queene’s maiesties Iniunctions.” The injunction 
mentioned is that of Queen Elizabeth, dated 1559: 


O N the Feast of St. John the Baptist, 1579, was heard the first 


“For the comforting of such as delight in music, it may be 
permitted that in the beginning or end of Common Prayer 
either at Morning or Evening, there may be sung an hymn or 
such like song to the praise of Almighty God in the best melody 
and music that may be devised, having respect that the sentence 
of the hymn may be understood and perceived.” 


Gillman observes that “This Injunction became at once the recognized 
authorization of the anthem by the choir and the Genevan psalm by 
the people.’”? 

These metrical psalms which Queen Elizabeth is said to have dubbed 
“Geneva Jigs,’* were scarcely worthy of a group of peaceful Indians, 
and it is just as well they knew no English. The Indians might, for 
example, have taken the following as personal 


*Canon Sacrist, Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York. 

1Leighton Coleman, The Church in America (New York, 1895), p. 3. 

*Frederick John Gillman, The Evolution of the English Hymn, 1927, p. 148. 
He is here quoting an opinion expressed by Louis F. Benson in The English 
Hymn, 1915. 

8Gillman, op. cit., p. 147. 
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O God, break Thou their teeth at once. 
Within their mouth throughout ; 

The tusks that in their great chaw bones 
Like lions’ whelps hang out. 


and certainly not even one speaking the Indian language would con- 
sider either of the following as poetry: 


Why should the proud and wicked man 
Blaspheme God's holy name, 

While in his heart he crieth “Tush”’?: 
God cares not for the same. 


By reason of my groaning voice 
My bones cleave to my skin, 
As pelican in wilderness 
Such case now am I in; 


And as an owl in desert is, 
Lo! I am such a one; 

I watch, and as a sparrow on 
The housetop am alone. 


This variety of psalm-singing was popular throughout all the Ameri- 
can colonies. New England, of course, not only approved of metrical 
psalms, but also took steps to prevent their accompaniment by an organ. 
The last section of the following quotation makes sense when one re- 
members this hatred of organs: The “Blue Code” of Connecticut (so 
named, according to probable conjecture, by the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring settlements from its being written, as it were, in blood), amongst 
other things enjoins, that ‘no one shall run on the Sabbath-day, or walk 
in his garden, or elsewhere, except reverently to and from meeting” ; 
makes it criminal in a mother to kiss her infant on the Sabbath-day ; 
strictly forbids the “reading of the Common-Prayer, keeping Christmas- 
day or saints’-day, making mince-pies, or playing on any instrument of 
music, except the drum, the trumpet, and the Jews’-harp.”* The Puri- 
tan brain at work was something to behold! Unfortunately, the rest of 
the country had no better, save that a few Anglican churches acquired 
organs. With the exception of Trinity Church, New York, there is 

‘Samuel Wilberforce, A Histery of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 


America, 1844, p. 75, quoting History of Connecticut, 1781, and Capt. Marryat’s 
Diary. 
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no evidence of real advance in Church music until the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. 

The Sternhold and Hopkins horror was succeeded by a much better 
collection made by Tate and Brady in 1696. In August 21, 1707, the 
vestry of Trinity, New York, made an order that the new version of 
metrical psalms by Tate and Brady should be introduced on the follow- 
ing Sunday. Messiter asserts, and Lutkin agrees with him, that, this 
means that the splendid tunes of Ravenscroft’s collection (1621) was 
at that time superseded by Playford’s “Whole Book of Psalms,” 1677.8 
This latter collection had tunes in three parts and melodies in the treble,— 
an interesting fact in the later development of hymnody. The Tate and 
Brady collection has left us several fine hymns: As pants the hart for 
cooling springs, and Tate’s own Christmas carol, While shepherds 
watched their flocks by night, which appeared in a supplement to the 
new version. 

The services in eighteenth century churches were dignified, but dull. 
“The surplice was rarely used . . . The ‘gown and bands’ was the usual 
vestment. The ‘clerk’ from his stall below the reading desk, made the 
responses, and announced the hymns with the formula ‘Let us sing to 
the praise and glory of God.’”* The congregation sat while singing. It 
is small wonder that pious and cultivated men soon agitated for organ 
accompaniment. The first pipe organ in America was imported from 
England by the Honorable Thomas Brattle, treasurer of Harvard—the 
date is thought to be about 1710. He died in 1713 and left the organ 
to the Brattle Square Church. The gift was refused, so in accordance 
with the will it was then given to King’s Chapel, Boston; “Episco- 
palians having no scruples about accepting it.” It continued in use there 
until 1756, when it was sold to St. Paul’s, Newburyport. There it stayed 
in use until 1836. It is now in the chapel of St. John’s Church, Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, and is still used for Sunday School services. 
“The organ was a small affair of six stops.”® A thirteen-stop organ 
was imported as a present from Bishop Berkeley to the town named 
after him. The gift was refused, and it was then given to Trinity Church, 
Newport, Rhode Island. 

The first organ built in this country was the work of John Clemm 
of Philadelphia, done at the order of Trinity Church, New York. Trinity 

®Morgan Dix, A History of the Parish of Trinity Church in the City of New 
York, 1898, vol. 1, p. 165. 
®A. H. Messiter, A History of the Choir and Music of Trinity Church, New 


York, 1906, p. 15, and Peter Christian Lutkin, Music in the Church, 1910, p. 72. 
‘Coleman: op. cit., p. 200. 


8William White, Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church (De Costa ed. 


1880), p. 39. 
*Lutkin, op. cif., and note supplied by E. Clowes Chorley. 
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had hired one Mr. Man as director of music to officiate in setting forth 
and singing the psalms. This was in 1733, but as this was apparently 
considered inadequate for the enlarging church, the vestry arranged in 
1739 to have the children of the charity school lead in singing psalms. 
In 1738, as part of the same effort, it was decided to start a subscription 
for the purchase of an organ. Thus Clemm, a pupil of the famous 
Andreas Silbermann, the greatest of Germany’s organ builders, was in 
1739 entrusted with the commission to build a three-manual organ. This 
organ was completed in 1741; it contained ten stops on the great, ten 
on the choir, and six on the swell. In 1743 the vestry ordered Colonel 
Moore to write his brother, Doctor Moore, “to procure the Church a 
Good Sober Organist.”*® The word “sober” reflects the current criti- 
cism of English organists, who were given to introducing frivolous organ 
voluntaries and interludes.*' John Rice was brought over to take this 
position, but nothing more is heard about him until he is re-appointed 
in 1765—Leadbetter having served in the meantime. Trinity in 1752 
called William Tuckey to take charge of the music. 


_ “He advertised himself as ‘Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Vocal Music, late Vicar choral of the Cathedral 
Church of Bristol, and Clerk of the Parish of St. Mary Port in 
said City, now Resident in New York, ‘and issued in 1771, 
Proposals for publishing by subscription Two Select Pieces of 
Church Music: 1. AN HYMN (by way of an ANTHEM) 
consisting of Solos, Duets, one Trio, and 4 Chorusses ; together 
with a PSALM Tune adapted for any charitable Church Collec- 
tion, and first designed for the Benefit of the FREE SCHOOL 
belonging to TRINITY CHURCH, in New York, to be per- 
formed in the Churches at the annual Collection. 2. A Per- 
formance adapted for a FUNERAL, consisting of three Dirges, 
(or Chorusses) the Words, Part of the Burial Service; To- 
gether with an Anthem, and a Psalm Tune suitable on the 
Solemnity of a Funeral or Interment of any person of Note, 
&c. The whole never yet perform’d, being very lately set to 
MUSIC, by William Tuckey, &c. &c. The Subscriber to pay 
Two Shillings at the Time of subscribing, and Two Shillings 
more on the Delivery of the Work (New York Currency ).”!” 


In November, 1766, he directed the music at the dedication of St. 
Paul’s Chapel. A newspaper account says, “A suitable band of music, 
vocal and instrumental, was introduced. Several pieces of Church music 


10Pix, op. cit., p. 227, Vol I. 

Spencer Curwen, Studies in Worship Music, 3rd ed. 1880, pp. 12-29. This 
work is chiefly valuable for proving that colonial music and church customs were 
—s with the mother Church’s. For “lining out” and “the merry jig” see pp. 
6 and 7. 

12Messiter: op. cit., p. 20. 
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and Psalms were sung and played by them in concert, at the usual in- 
tervals.”"* In August, 1764, “At the Funeral of Rev’d H. Barclay, the 
charity scholars sang a psalm in procession, preceding, the clergy and in- 
habitants.”"* As early as 1762, Tuckey had apparently excluded girls 
from the choir. Dix states that Tuckey was connected with the first per- 
formance of the oratorio of the Messiah in America, which took place 
January 9, 1770, being repeated in Trinity Church October 3, 1771.7° 
In 1764 an organ by Snetzler, a German builder, who introduced the 
dulciana stop into England, was imported. This organ was destroyed 
in the fire of 1776. In 1791, an English organ, built by Holland was 
imported.’® 

The Revolution had, at first, small effect on the music of the Church. 
General Convention had in 1789 authorized an American liturgy, and 
with it set forth the “Whole Book of Psalms in Metre” (Tate and 
Brady) with twenty-seven hymns.'? None of these hymns could be 
suspected of ‘“‘enthusiasm.” Ladd observes that “in the English Book 
of Common Prayer the word ‘hymn’ as we use it does not once occur, 
so that when our American forefathers in 1789 provided for hymns in 
our communion service they were doing a quite revolutionary thing, and 
doing it consciously.’ This point of view would be hard to maintain 
in view of Elizabeth’s injunction, and the inclusion of the Veni Creator, 
and a thanksgiving after Holy Communion. The one real change was 
the establishment of General Convention’s practice of making its own 
collection—what Canon Douglas calls ‘““Anglican eclectic hymnody.”’ The 
full purport of this action is not seen until the “Official Hymnal” of 
1871. Thus, unlike any other church, save the Eastern Orthodox, the 
American Church takes full responsibility for the theology of its hymnal. 
However, the American prayer book and hymnal went into immediate 
use. This proves nothing more than that it was the official expression of 
an already existing “use.” 

Chanting of psalms seems to have sprung up in several places at 
about this time. At St. Michael’s Church, Marblehead, Massachusetts, 
on December 24, 1787, the Rev. Thomas Fitch Oliver writes, “As to- 
morrow is Christmas, we intend to introduce chanting into our Church.” 
He writes afterwards: “It was done before a very crowded audience of 
Churchmen and Dissenters, and to general acceptance.” Mr. Oliver tes- 

18Messiter: of. cit., p. 21. 

bid., p. 18. 

Dix: op. cit., vol. I, p. 301. 

16Lutkin: op. cit., p. 120. 

For careful analysis of the hymns chosen from 1789-1874 see a monograph 
by F. M. Bird in The History of the American Episcopal Church, Wm. S. Perry, 


1885, vol. II, pp. 631-650. 
18William Palmer Ladd, Prayer Book Interleaves, 1942, p. 124. 
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tifies later to the constant use of the new practice, and “believes his 
almost the only Church on the continent in which this is done.”’® 
Curiously, Bishop White claims to have been the first to introduce 
chanting into this country.*° Messiter thinks that such must have 
been the custom in Trinity, New York. According to Coleman, 
“The oldest boy choir of which there appears to be any record belonged 
to S. Michael’s Church, Charleston, South Carolina. In 1789 there 
was a bill for ‘washing the surplaces (sic) of clergy and children.’ 
A little earlier the vestry requested the rector to entertain, at their 
expense, six of the orphan boys on Sunday, as ‘an incitement for their 
better performance of the Service,’ and in 1807 the organist, is re- 
quested to have at least twelve choir-boys. In 1816 a parishioner of 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, left by will a share in trust, as the nucleus 
of a fund ‘for teaching six boys as a choir to sing in the orchestra’ of 
that church.”*! This, of course, is speaking of boy choirs as we under- 
stand the phrase, but the point is that chanting was known in a num- 
ber of unrelated places. The various claims to be first witness to 
nothing more than the poverty of means of communication in those days. 

In 1808 thirty hymns were added to the list authorized. Bishop 
White took a dark view of all this novelty. In his Memoir we read, 


“On the subject of hymns, there is ground for consider- 
able apprehension. Some ministers, and other members of 
this Church, have so strong an inclination to multiply them, 
that, whatever might be in the future the number of those 
allowed, there would be at every convention a wish for more. 
Others are aware of the inconvenience of this continual en- 
largement, but press for the setting aside of some of those 
selected, in order to introduce new ones more suited to their 
taste; not forseeing, that on the same principle, there will 
be, in the next convention, new proposers of new hymns, and 
that this will happen without end. There are some religious 
societies, who think it ungodly to introduce into the worship 
of the sanctuary any other singing than that of the Psalms 
of David. This is unreasonable, but are we not running into 
the opposite extreme? . . . As to the loading of our book 
with the same truths in a diversity of language and of metre, 
or, in any other way, the seeking of variety for its own sake, 
there is pleasure in recording the opinion, that it will never 
tend to the sustaining either of truth or of devotion. When 
the devout feelings have often accompanied certain words, the 
one bring the other along with them by the law of association. 


Henry M. Brooks, Olden-Time Music, 1888, quoted by Messiter, of. cit., 
p. 25. 
20Bird Wilson, Memoir of the Life of William White, D, D., 1839, p. 349. 
Section of this letter quoted elsewhere. 

*1Coleman: of. cit., pp. 324-325. 
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This should be no hindrance to as much variety as is suited to 

the diversity of subject, yet it discountenances variety, ad- 

mitted for the gratification of restless fancy. As to the species 

of hymns, which affects to clothe devout desire in the language 

of human passion, it is to be hoped, that we shall continue to 

repel every effort for their admission.”?? 

Trinity Church, Boston, in 1808 put forth a parish hymnal which 
was a collection of hymns which had proved popular in New Eng- 
land. The book is important only as an instance of the church’s will- 
ingness to choose from any and every source. 

The probable use of Trinity, New York, was a sad work entitled, 
“The Churchman’s Choral Companion to his Prayer,” by William 
Smith, D. D., published in New York in 1809. Without great modesty, 
the preface states that “it is designed to furnish the Protestant Epis- 
copal Churches in the United States, with a form of services in prose, 
and is so adapted, as to hold a medium between the voluminous and 
difficult service of the Cathedral, and that which is unadorned, and 
merely parochial.” The book had an essay on the exclusive correct- 
ness of chanting, chants and anthems for morning prayer, and evening 
prayer and an amazing pot-pourri of responses, long anthems, and 
chants to conclude the litany, starting with “Agnus Dei.” The Com- 
munion office had two forms of kyrie; the second—“‘Proper for high 
Festivals—consisting of organ prelude, 11 bars; the response to the 
first nine Commandments 24 bars in length, with solos and chorus. 
Response to the 10th, 30 bars of the same character. B. Carr,” Gloria 
tibi, trisagion, and old chant gloria in excelsis, completed this section. 
Twelve anthems, to double chants, and a musical setting of the beati- 
tudes, to serve in place of the venite. The method of performance 
deserves attention; the benedicite, for example, is to be read up to 
the sixth verse, then the priest says the next half verse and from 
there on the canticle is sung.** Bishop White in a letter to Dr. Aber- 
crombie, dated June 20, 1809, says, 


“You have desired me to give you my opinion on what 
Dr. Smith, of New York, has written to you concerning his 
comparison between the chanting of the psalms in prose, and 
the singing of them in metre. Having been, so far as I know, 
the first clergyman in the United States who introduced 
chanting into any of our churches, I ought to be judged the 
more impartial in the opinion, that Dr. Smith endangers his 
own object, by insisting on that species of psalmody to the ex- 
clusion of the other. . . . I wish Dr. Smith success in his en- 


22White: op. cit., pp. 237-239. 
23Messiter: op. cit., pp. 34-37. 
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deavour to introduce chanting into churches; but hope he will 
take along with him the maxim—‘ne quid nimis.’ ”’** 


Even Bishop White hasn’t a word to say about the badness of 


General Convention’s treatment of Smith’s offering. In 1814 


“There was laid before the house, an address from the 
Rev. Dr. William Smith, of Connecticut, together with sundry 
anthems, selected from Holy Scripture, and adapted to certain 
fasts and feasts of the Church. The object of the address is 
to induce the establishment of the said anthems as parts of 
the Liturgy. Whereupon, Resolved, That it is not expedient, 
during this convention, to go into a review, either in whole or 
in part, of the Book of Common Prayer. It could not, how- 
ever, but give satisfaction to the bishops to recollect, that an- 
thems taken from Scripture, and judiciously arranged, may, 
according to the known allowance of this Church, be sung in 
congregations, at the discretion of their respective ministers. 
On this occasion, a question arose, how far it may be proper, 
at any meeting of the convention, to give their sanction, or that 
of this house in particular, to any work, however tending to 
religious instruction, or to the excitement of pious affections. 
In reference to this subject, it is the unanimous opinion of 
the bishops present, that no such sanction should be given.”*° 
3ishop White adds, “the House of Bishops proposed, and 
were concurred with by the House of Clerical and Lay Depu- 
ties, a determination not to enter on a review of the Book 
of Common Prayer during the present session which may 
seem too general for the occasion. Certainly the two houses, 
had it so pleased them, might have proposed to the next con- 
vention a particular change, without going a step farther. But 
had it been moved by any member, and made a subject of dis- 
cussion, any other member might have done the same, so that 
a general review might have been the consequence. As for 
the anthems, they were such as might have been expected from 
the musical sufficiency of the proposer.”*? 


Small wonder that Messiter calls this “the darkest period 
in Church Music’”—‘the sacred fire,” says he, “was almost extinguished 
in a flood of inanity; slovenliness, indifference, and bad taste pre- 
It was conservatism rather than good taste which dictated 


At this same Convention, the bishops proposed and the lower 


house approved a direction for standing during the singing of the 
metre psalms. Bishop White says that as late as 1772 there was not a 


24Wilson: op cit., pp. 348-349. See footnote 20. 
25Messiter: op cit., p. 37. 

26White: op. cit., p. 423. 

27[bid., pp. 260-261. 
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parish in England where the custom of standing prevailed. He at- 
tributes its introduction to Bishop Porteus of London.** The sitting is 
attributed to indolence; actually it was a continuous unbroken practice 
dating from early medieval times—it is still the practice in the Roman 
Communion. 

In 1815 a brilliant young theological student by the name of Wil- 
liam Augustus Muhlenberg took over the direction of the music in 
St. James’ Church, Philadelphia. This seemingly unimportant event 
was the start of the musical reform of the entire American Church. 
He and his brother chopped away the clerk’s desk; Bishop White 
“gave out” the psalm, and this was the beginning of the end of that 
sad functionary’s office. Muhlenberg tells of gently teasing the great 
Bishop Hobart about allowing a layman to stand up and exhort the 
people. (A clerk always used the phrase, “Let us sing to the praise 
and glory of God.) The bishop laughed, but the practice was soon 
abolished in New York!*® Muhlenberg organized a choir in the parish 
and published a collection of chants for its use. While associate rector 
of St. James’ Church, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, he set forth a iract 
entitled “A Plea for Christian Hymns” (1821). Since this met with 
no response from the special General Convention of 1821, he set about 
preparing a selection of his own, which he entitled “Church Poetry.” 
The title page asserts that it is a collection from a number of authors— 
“with all of whom great liberty has been taken in the way of alteration. 
Their compositions have in so many instances been modified, and the 
verses of one blended with those of another in the same psalin, that 
their names have not been affixed to the portions.”*° As Bird re- 
marks, “The best that can be said of this practice is, that the literary 
iniquity of it was not then understood as it is now.”*! “Saviour, source 
of every blessing,” is admittedly a vast improvement on its original 
“Come, thou Fount,” but the method is a bit unorthodox. This book, 
however, made such a stir at the 1823 Convention, that a joint com- 
mittee was appointed to revise the psalms and hymns. This committee 
included among others, Bishop Hobart, the Rev. William Meade, the 
Rev. Jackson Kemper, Francis Scott Key, and Muhlenberg. Muhlen- 
berg accepted the rectorship of St. George’s, Flushing, New York, 
resigning in 1828, and from there managed the work of the whole 
committee. He produced “Shout the glad tidings” at Hobart’s special 
request, and “Saviour, who thy flock art feeding.” Francis Scott Key 


*8White, op. cit., p. 260. 

a Ayres, The Life and Work of William Augustus Muhlenberg, 1880, 
Pp. 

80Perry: op. cit., vol. II, p. 634. 

817 bid., p. 634. 
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wrote “Lord, with glowing heart I'd praise thee.” In 1824 the Rev. 
George W. Doane had published “Songs by the Way, chiefly Devotional, 
with Translations and Imitations.” This volume produced two great 
hymns: “Thou art the Way,” and “Softly now the light of day.” Dr. 
(later, Bishop) Henry Ustick Onderdonk, Muhlenberg’s chief col- 
laborator, produced a number of hymns, but only one great one—*How 
wondrous and great thy works, God of praise.” The committee took 
advantage of some of the great hymns which had been produced by 
the Wesleys. Up to this time the fear of “enthusiasm” had kept out 
these contributions of two great sons of the Church of England. (It 
will be remembered that the greater Wesley had been dragged before 
a grand jury for hymn-singing, along with other dangerous practices,— 
such as weekly communions.) The two hundred and twelve hymns 
were approved by Convention on November 14, 1826. (White says 
two hundred and thirteen.)** The book was copyrighted in 1827, and 
served the Church for forty years. Nothing was done about the psalter. 
A volume of “Select Portions” from it was authorized by the bishop 
of Maryland in 1820, and on this principle, Convention authorized the 
“Psalms in Metre selected from the Psalms of David.” This work 
was approved on October 29, 1832. Bird remarks how strange it was 
to see Psalm LI of David changed to Psalm 44 of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church.** 

The ecclesiastical memory is almost the reverse of that ascribed 
to the Bourbons—it is always learning things and always forgetting 
them. The great musical strides taken in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century were completely forgotten by 1830.°* | Muhlenberg had to start 
his boys’ choir at the Institute in Flushing with almost no known con- 
temporary example in this country. Both singing and ceremonial 
were his own creations, “the product of imagination in accordance with 
the verities of our religion.”** A letter from Dr. John I. Tucker’s 
father, a vestryman of St. Ann’s, Brooklyn, dated June 5, 1832, 
would seem to indicate that Muhlenberg’s example of choir and chant- 
ing had been followed in his parish.** Dr. Tucker himself is important 
because as a disciple of Muhlenberg his whole active ministry in the 
Church (from 1844 to 1895) was one long consecration to the setting 

82White: op. cit., p. 58. 

83Perry: op. cit., p. 642. 

844 modern superficial analogy is the total absence of “bands”. These in- 
variable ornaments of the church as late as 1880, would now be looked upon as 
presbyterian (or “high church”) innovations. This is absurd when we remember 
that every Anglican and Roman cassock in the country has an opening at the neck 
to allow the bands to hang out. 


85Ayres: op. cit., p. 148. 
86Christopher W. Knauff, Doctor Tucker, Priest-Musician, 1897, p. 21. 
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forth of the liturgy in all its beauty. Like Muhlenberg he was an 
evangelical catholic—and we only rightly understand that phrase when 
we realize that it is a complete school of thought, not a compromise 
between “high” and “low.” 

Apparently about eight or nine years later, the rector of St. 
Thomas’, New York, introduced a vested choir into his school, St. 
Thomas’ Hall, Flushing. The fact that both Muhlenberg and the Rev. 
Francis L. Hawks had schools in Flushing is significant. Hawks 
served as rector of St. Thomas’ from 1831-1843. Unfortunately 
Hawks’ venture in the school failed, and, under the then existing debtor 
laws, he had to flee the state. He settled in Mississippi in 1844, and 
was promptly elected bishop. Charges were brought against him, in 
General Convention, and though exonerated from criminal responsi- 
bility, his election was referred back to the diocesan convention. Hawks 
then declined to consider the office, even were he re-elected.*7 The 
matter is important to us for the light thrown on church music by the 
debate. The Reverend Dr. Mead of Connecticut in describing the 
services of the school chapel at Flushing, said, “the little boys, the 
choristers, went into a vestry-room, each took down his white surplice 
from a peg, and twelve or fifteen entered the choir and chanted the 
services of the Church. This was the only instance of the use of the 
surplice in this way, he had ever known.’’** In his reply, Dr. Hawks 
said: “He had trained a choir of boys, who often went to the city of 
New York, at the request of the congregation, who were pleased to 
hear the little creatures, and expressed surprise that they had been so 
thoroughly taught. It was true that these boys had their white sur- 
plices, after the manner of the singing boys in the Church of England, 
and especially of all the Cathedral Churches. They wore these sur- 
plices, with black ribands, for the sake of uniformity; and he took 
great pride and delight in them. He had another motive for adopting 
them—as children they were frequently at play when the bell rang to 
summon them from the playground to the Chapel—their minds full 
and intent on their sports, and he wished to impress upon them that 
they had another and a holy duty to perform in the House of God; so 
each put on their white surplice, and went up into the choir and sang 
the anthems of our Church, dressed exactly as is the custom of our 
mother church.’** In the same convention in the debate on Tractarian- 
ism the Rev. Dr. Tyng, rector of St. George’s, said: “Are we the men 


87W. W. Manross, A History of the American Episcopal Church, pp. 260-261. 

88Stavely and McCalla, Proceedings and Debates of the General Convention 
of the P. E. Church in the U. S. A. held in Philadelphia, October, 1844, p. 48. 
Reference kindly furnished by E. Clowes Chorley. 

897 bid., p. 49. 
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who have attended the Church with a horde of boys, to swell the pom- 
posity of Priests?” Dr. Chorley suggests that this last may be an 
indication that Hawks’ boy choir was more than an isolated instance 
in 1844. 

Organ music was just about to have its greatest impetus in eighty 
years. Old Trinity, New York, had in 1839 engaged the services of 
Edward Hodges, Mus. Doc. Cantab. Dr. Hodges, at the age of forty- 
three, was already an important musician. He had introduced the 
modern C compass for organs into England. Grove’s Dictionary credits 
him with remodeling the organ in St. James’ Church, Bristol, with “the 
first CC manual, and CCC pedal made in England.”*® Hodges had 
come second in the competition for St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. The 
first place had been given to Sir George Elvey, because the dean didn’t 
like the way Hodges dressed !** Dr. Wainwright had encouraged Dr. 
Hodges to come to America, and, reluctantly, he did. Trinity Church 
itself was being rebuilt, so the Doctor started his American career in 
St. John’s Chapel of that parish. He found that Trinity had sung 
Jackson’s Te Deum in F on every Sunday for twenty years.*? In St. 
John’s the organ was in the west gallery; the choir was composed of six 
paid persons “and one super-numerary, G. F. H. Hodges.”** Hodges 
brought the best available standard of English cathedral music to 
America, and his native devotion improved on that standard. By 
1841 St. Paul’s people and those of St. John’s suspected that they were 
being reformed and they didn’t like it.*4 At the consecration of Trinity’s 
new church building in 1846 the choir had been enlarged to include 
a double quartet and fourteen boys. Hodges was of course too good 
a musician to approve of the alternate saying and singing of single 
parts of the service, hence we can only understand the wide interest 
aroused by this service by realizing that this was the first complete 
cathedral type service ever heard in this country, and that among other 
things it ended the horrible practice of saying one-half of a verse and 
singing the other.*® 

To return to the subject of choral music, John Tucker became 
deacon-in-charge of the Church of the Holy Cross, Troy, in 1844. This 
church was built and endowed for the maintenance of the regular 
offices of the church. Daily morning prayer started on February 5, 

49Messiter: op. cit., p. 39. 

41Faustina H. "Edward Hodges, 1896, p. 71. 

42Messiter: op. cit., p. 38. 

Hodges: op. cit., p. 113. 

44] bid., p. 120. 


45 Messiter : op. cit., pp. 44-49. Bishop Clark in his Reminiscences, pp. 40-41, 
gives an amusing account of 1836 services. 
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1845. Full choral service is mentioned on February 2, 1846.4 On 
Tuesday in Easter Week of the same year, Tucker records that he 
chanted morning prayer himself.*7 Gregorian tones, a capella, were 
in regular use by his mixed choir of boys and girls. Knauff dates the 
first choral service ever performed in this country as of 1842.4 Muh- 
lenberg at the Holy Communion, New York, certainly had a non-vested 
boy choir as early as 1846.*° 

The New York Ecclesiological Society, early in the fifties heard 
a paper from Edward M. Pecke, “On the Choral Service in the 
Church.” As a result of this the Church Choral Society was founded 
on December 17, 1851, under the guidance of Dr. Hodges. On the 
Tuesday in Easter Week, April 13, 1852, in Trinity Church, the service 
was sung completely.°° A second performance was given at the Church 
of the Annunciation on June 8th; Tucker and John Henry Hopkins, 
Jr., were the officiants, and the rest of the priest’s choir wore sur- 
plices, which caused no small scandal.*!. The third performance was 
given on December 29th, at Grace Church, Brooklyn; “it is significant 
that neither Rector, organist of the church, nor key of the organ could 
be found when the time came.’*? The litany was sung on March 17, 
1853.°° Dr. Croswell of the Church of the Advent, Boston, visited 
Tucker at Troy, and on his return to Boston, had planned to start the 
full choral service. Croswell died in 1851, so in spite of Knauff, it 
must have been the next rector, Bishop Southgate, who had Henry S. 
Cutler, his organist, introduce the choir of boys and men. This would 
date it early in 1852 when this choir of men and boys was introduced.** 
Lutkin states that the choir was a vested one by 1859.°° “One of the 
old choirs was founded by the Rev. Dr. Porter at Charleston, South 
Carolina. The male choir of St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia, dates 
back probably as far as 1855.”%° 

Dr. Cutler, of the Church of the Advent, Boston, was appointed 
organist of Old Trinity, New York, in 1858. In March, 1859, a Miss 
Eager retired from Trinity’s choir, leaving only one woman in that 
group—her services were no longer required! With a complete choir 
of boys and men, Cutler then set about moving them from the gallery 

46Knauff ; p. 134. 

p. 136. 

*87bid., p. 233. He does not state where it was. 

49Ayres: op. cit., pp. 193 and 195. 

50Messiter: op. cit., 54. Kmnauff: op. cit., p. 154. 

51Messiter: op. cit., p. 55. Knauff: op. cit., p. 154. 

52Messiter: op. cit., p. 57. 

53Tbid., p. 57. 

54See Knauff: op. cit., p. 155 and Messiter, op. cit., pp. 72 and 73. 


55Lutkin: op. cit., p. 189. 
56Historical note trom the Churchman furnished by E. Clowes Chorley. 
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to the chancel. His method was to move some or all of the choir 
i up to a point just outside the chancel after a service, and produce an 
extra anthem or solo. They were there for the whole service on Ash 
Wednesday ; Sunday they retreated; advanced in the afternoon and so 
on. On March 18th the choir sang in the chancel; by Easter it was 
permanently installed there.**7 Vestments were given the choir on Octo- 
ber 7th, 1860, in preparation for the visit of the Prince of Wales the 
next Sunday. On this day two gun reports were heard during the 
second lesson, and a musket ball fell into one of the pews.®* It is in- 
teresting to note a choir festival on October 16, 1861, entirely made up 
of men and boys; the following parishes were represented: Trinity, 
New York; Trinity, Jersey City; Trinity, Hoboken; St. George’s, 
Flushing; and St. Andrew’s, Providence, Rhode Island.** In passing 
it is worth noting that the hymn, “For all the Saints,” sung to Cut- 
ler’s tune, “All Saints,” is still one of the most popular hymns of the 
Church. Lutkin states that other early vested choirs were to be found 
in Racine College (1862), Trinity Church, Chicago (1865), St. John’s, 
Naperville, Illincis (1865), and the Church of the Atonement (then 
the cathedral), Chicago (1868). 

All this “novelty” aroused violent feelings pro and con. By 1871 
there were such choirs in sixteen dioceses. In that same year the 
bishop of Ohio requested one of his clergy to disband a surpliced choir 
and to discontinue the practice of singing in procession. The priest 
refused and was brought to trial on the grounds of having violated 
the doctrine and discipline of the Church, and having violated his ordi- 
nation vow.*° A committee of five bishops had been appointed in 1868 
to examine all ritualistic innovations; in 1871 this committee asked 
for a canon which, among other things, would order (1.) “That no 
rector of a parish or other minister shall be allowed to introduce the 
choral service without the consenting vote of the vestry, or contrary 
to the prohibition of the Ordinary.” (2.) “That no surpliced choir 
shall be employed except under the same limitations; and when such 
choirs are employed, the only addition to their ordinary attire shall be 
a surplice reaching to the ankles.’ After a stormy session in the 
Convention of 1871, it failed to be presented by a new joint-committee 
to the Convention of 1874. The Convention of 1860 had met in Old 
Trinity, New York, and the choral service and vested choir caused no 


5™Messiter: op. cit., p. 76. 
58] bid., pp. 84-85. 

59Tbid., p. 89. 

6°Coleman: op. cit., p. 325. 
61Perry; op. cit., p. 353. 
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little objection. P. R. S. of Flushing Bay, wrote six verses in defence 
of them. Here are two: 


Tis true, there are worshipers, “squeamish” and low, 
Who look on the thing as a kind of a show, 
And who roundly complain, with a shrug and a sigh, 
That the little boys’ voices are rather too “high.” 

In spite of the weight of the surplices. 


You may pile up your pillows, ye merciless crew! 

But our babies shall never be smothered by you; 

For their “Tower” is proof against all that annoys, 

And we'll fight to the last, for our “Trinity boys” ; 
Our little pet choir in surplices.* 


By 1890 vested choirs, both all male, and male and female, had become 
popular. By 1895 the only objection left to be made was the presence 
of women (vested) in the choir.® 

The official hymnal of 1832 had in the meantime failed to satisfy 
the needs of an expanding and revivified church. To fill this want, 
numbers of privately issued hymnals were turned out. The fifth edi- 
tion of Dr. Henshaw’s “A Selection of Hymns for the use of Social 
Religious Meetings and for Private Devotions,” was published im- 
mediately after the official hymnal. Of its 439 hymns, twenty-nine 
were for festivals and fasts, and thirty-one “for Times of Revival.’’® 
Lowell Mason’s “Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book,” 1858, had great in- 
fluence on churchmen. The Rev. George T. Rider’s “Plain Music for 
the Book of Common Prayer,” 1854, is full of Mason’s earlier work.® 
Dr. C. W. Andrews’ “Additional Selection” appeared in 1843 and 
was enlarged and copyrighted in 1844. Out of this grew his “Hymns 
and Devotional Poetry of 1857.” Dr. S. H. Tyng published a hymnal 
in 1848, and his son, Dudley A. Tyng, produced “The Lecture-room 
Hymn Book” in 1855.° With the exception of Mason and Rider this 
was all dreary stuff. Frederick Wilson, of Philadelphia, produced 
“Sacred Hymns, chiefly from ancient sources, arranged according to 
the Seasons of the Church,” in 1859. This was a distinctly superior 
work.®? 

In 1859 a joint-committee had been appointed by Convention to 
prepare a revision of the hymnal. Thus in 1860 Bishop Burgess, Dr. 


62Messiter, op. cit., pp. 128-219. 

68Coleman; op. cit., p. 326—apparently his own view also. 

64Perry; op. cit., p. 642. 

**Winfred Douglas, Church Music in History and Practice, pp. 262-263. 
86Perry; op. cit., p. 624. 
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Muhlenberg, Dr. Howe, Dr. Coxe and Professor Wharton presented 
the Church with what they thought the revision should be. It was en- 
titled “Hymns for Church and Home” . . . “as a contribution to any 
addition that may be made to the hymns now attached to the Prayer 
Book.’’*® The committee took this book seriously and its influence was 
great in the list of 306 hymns reported to the Convention of 1865. 
(‘Forty days and forty nights,” makes its bow in this collection.) The 
committee’s list was suggested “to be licensed for use in public worship 
until otherwise ordered.”®* In 1865 Bishop Whittingham prepared a 
learned “Specimen of a Church Hymnal, humbly offered for the con- 
sideration of those interested, by a Member of the General Conven- 
tion.” No one was interested.*° 

The bishops in 1866 set forth sixty-five “Additional Hymns . 
at the Request of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies.” These 
were largely drawn from the list reported the previous year. It wasn’t 
adequate, but it did include some of Neale’s and Caswall’s translations, 
and gave to the church “Abide with me,” “Sun of my soul,” and “Jeru- 
salem the golden.”** In 1869 Dr. Batterson published “The Church 
Hymnal, From the Prayer-Book Hymnal, Additional Hymns, Hymns 
Ancient and Modern, and Hymns for the Church and Home. For use 
in Churches where licensed by the Bishop.” In 1870, C. L. Hutchins 
put forth a musical edition of this. “Hymns Ancient and Modern,” 
1861, had enormous effect on all future hymnody. Doctor Tucker in 
1870 produced his “Parish Hymnal.” This work was a wild bit of 
modernism for its day; Redhead, Dykes, Ouseley, Barnby, Monk and 
Gauntlett were introduced to the American people. 

In 1871 the Church’s official uniform and exclusive “Hymnal” 
appeared. It should be mentioned that the “Hymnal” of that day was 
composed entirely of words. Various totally different musical editions 
of it were circulated by 1872. The copyright was vested in the Fund 
for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of Clergymen, and of Aged, 
Infirm, and Disabled Clergymen. Ten per cent royalty was paid to 
the fund by the editors of the different musical editions. There is 
evidence that these editors did not altogether approve of each other’s 
efforts.’* This situation certainly proved confusing to the English. A 
letter from Dykes, dated Jan. 13, 1872, says: 


®8Perry; op. cit., pp. 643-644. 

69Tbid., p. 644. Coleman says this action was taken, and that it included Hymns 
for Church & Home, and Hymns A. & M., p. 323. General Convention Journal, 
1868, pp. 155, 161, says that the action did not include Hymns of S. P. G. the 
third suggestion. 
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“I was puzzled, not long after receiving your first obliging 
letter, by receiving a communication from Mr. ............ 
informing me that ie was appointed musical Editor of the 
American Hymnal to which you referred, and requesting me 
to help him in his work. So the question arises: are yourself 
and he engaged in the same work? Is yours a mere private 
speculation, or his, or both? Or are they both undertaken with 
the sanction of the Convention? Are they, in fact, opposition 
works, or are they not? For it seems a pity that there should 
be a division of energy and forces, a frittering away of re- 
sources. Much better that there should be a combination, so 
as to have one strong book instead of two weak ones.” 


It is not clear whether Dykes means Hutchins or Goodrich and Gil- 
bert. 

The Convention of 1874 did an unimportant revision. It is to be 
noted that less than fifty of the hymns are of American origin. This 
dearth of American hymnody is more apparent than real. The official 
book, by the very fact it was official, was a compromise. Excellent pro- 
ductions were lost to the collection because of suspicions about the per- 
sonal orthodoxy (interpreted in either direction) of the best religious 
poets in the Church. Few men of this generation realize that metrical 
psalms lasted until 1872, and that it was not until 1892 that verses 5-12 
of the benedictus, and the whole of both the magnificat and nunc dimittis 
were added to the Prayer Book. Feelings ran high, and the positions 
taken don’t always make sense in this age. Bishop Eastburn of Massa- 
chusetts is well known for having refused to visit the Church of the 
Advent because of the presence of things not customary in every parish, 
but what is not generally known is that this same bishop would lecture 
any parson who didn’t bow at the name of Jesus, and refused to permit 
anyone to enter the chancel without a surplice—even for a Sunday 
School talk !"* He was loyal, honourable, fearless and narrow-minded— 
such is not the background against which great poetry can be set. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the musician who could turn out as great 
a tune as “National Hymn,” also had to please his fashionable con- 
gregation with an Easter cantata entitled, “Fill the Font with Roses.’ 

In the meantime the progress in organ building was having con- 
siderable effect on anthems. Mendelssohn, Gounod, and the romantics 
were entering the field of American church music. Dr. Hodges and his 


78Knauff : op. cit., pp. 269-270. 

“Thomas M. Clark, Bishop of Rhode Island, Reminiscences, 1895, pp. 99-100, 

7>George William Warren, Hymns and Tunes as sung at St. Thomas’s Church, 
1888. Catalogue at end of book. See also an article in The Chronicle, May, 1942, 
entitled “Music and Worship,” by Frederick Burgess. In it we learn that at Grace 
Church, “A charge to keep I have” was sung to the tune of the Prima Donna 
Waltz; and that Danks set the benedictus to the Tannhauser march. 
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successor both took a dark view, but, like it or not, the public wanted 
grand pieces like “St. Cecilia,” and they wanted them with plush accom- 
paniment. Actually Hodges and his kind were responsible, for they had 
shown people what great organs could sound like. In 1846 Dr. Hodges 
had a new organ installed according to his own specifications. This 
organ was the work of Henry Erben of New York, the leading builder 
of his day. Jardine & Son of New York, succeeded Erben as the prin- 
cipal builders of the late forties. Hook & Hastings followed, but as late 
as 1863 the greatest organ in the country was still an importation. In 
the late sixties and early seventies the development of organ building 
proceeded at a rapid rate. By 1890 America had fourteen internationally 
famous organ builders. One outstanding organ genius was Hilborne L. 
Roosevelt of New York; in 1876 he exhibited the first organ with elec- 
tric action."* Soon every church in the country had something which 
sounded like an organ. The inevitable result was that small choirs at- 
tempted far too difficult works and relied on the organist to make up 
the choir’s short-comings. 

The taste for more florid music found its expression in the demand 
for a revision of the hymnal. “Choir tunes,” which demanded nothing 
less than expert performance, were desired by the smallest mission. 
The same thing which made men introduce transepts and “seven steps”’ 
into small parish churches made them expect cathedral type music to be 
performed anywhere. Arthur H. Messiter, organist of Old Trinity, had 
singular ability in the grand manner suitable for a great choir. His tune 
“Marion” used for “Rejoice, ye pure in heart!’’ is thrilling when per- 
formed by just such a great choir; the result is not always so fortu- 
nate when sung otherwise. Horatio Parker had a great flair for such 
tunes. They generally covered a full octave and a ‘second’; one tune 
does better than that, it covers an octave and a fourth—twelve notes! 
This latter tune is entitled “Courage,” which seems the happiest of 
names. 

In response to this change in taste, General Convention in 1886 
appointed a joint-committee to submit a revised hymnal. This was to 
furnish more eight line verses in the longest possible metre to give full 
swing to this new-type tune. The commission reported an improved 
hymnal to the Convention of 1889. It was recommitted, and an even 
more elaborate one was reported to the 1892 Convention, adopted and 
licensed for use until the next meeting of General Convention. In 


76Lutkin: op. cit., pp. 121-126. 

7™7This sentence completely obscures the legislation. Coleman states it this 
way and he attended this Convention as bishop of Delaware. His statement 1s 
made just before February, 1895. op. cit., p. vi. The Church Pension Fund con- 
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1895 a changed and improved hymnal was adopted, and a joint-commis- 
sion was authorized to append to it a standard pointing of the canticles 
and occasional anthems. Messiter produced a hymnal in 1893, Hutchins, 
and Tucker’ both put forth new editions in 1894. Horatio Parker was 
the chief musical advisor to Hutchins in this edition. In 1897 Dr. (later 
Bishop) James Henry Darlington published a music version of the 
hymnal. Horatio Parker’s own edition of 1903 was the last of these 
separately edited and totally different musical versions of one common 
set of words. 

It should be noted that certain parishes, Old Trinity is an example, 
had for many years published their own chant and service books. In 
1864 Dr. Cutler had compiled the “Trinity Psalter,” which continued in 
use until 1870,° when the second book, the “Trinity Parish Psalter,” 
produced by four organists of the parish, supplanted it. In 1889 the 
“New Psalter” with double chants was authorized by the rector and 
vestry. Messiter in 1891 produced the “Choir Office-Book” as then 
used in Trinity. The largest production of this parish was “The Church 
Service Book,” edited by G. Edward Stubbs in 1909.8°° This work 
(which drew its support from the rector of Trinity) was issued with 
the sole purpose of making congregational singing easier and more gen- 
eral. Its excellent typography and the open notation had considerable 
influence on the next official “Hymnal.” It was a great improvement on 
Hutchins’ “Chant and Service Book,” which had been privately printed, 
and it also had the advantage of a royalty agreement with the General 
Clergy Relief Fund. Dr. Stubbs was an important figure in musical 
circles, his “‘How to Sing the Choral Service,”’ and ‘Practical.Hints on 
the Training of Choir Boys” were in common use on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Choir schools were now starting up. St. Paul’s, Baltimore, under 
Dr. J. S. B. Hodges, established a permanent school in 1873. (Dr. 
Hodges produced for his parish a choral service and additional selection 
of hymns in 1891. It was revised in 1903. “Bread of Heaven” familiar 
in the new hymnal of 1918 for “Bread of the world, in mercy broken.’’) 
Grace Church, New York, started its school in 1894. The Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine founded its school in 1901—at first, as a day school. 
Washington Cathedral opened its choir school in 1909. St. Thomas’ 
New York, was established in 1918. The names of Walter Henry Hall, 


ee was Tucker’s co-editor. The “second Tucker” is principally his 
work. 
79Messiter : op. cit., pp. 103, 134, 242-243. 
80Stubbs’ style may 
“Saviour, Blessed Saviour”. 
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Miles Farrow, and T. Tertius Noble are closely connected with the ex- 
pansion of choir schools in this country.** 

In common with sermons, it can be said of hymns that there was 
never one so bad but that someone liked it. Hence the brilliant joint 
commission appointed in 1913 was subject to extreme personal pressure 
on the subject of pet hymns. The book submitted to the convention of 
1916 was a great improvement, but it suffered from trying “to retain 

. hymns which unburden the singer’s heart and tell what God has 
done for him alone.”’*? Such a thing as described isn’t a hymn at all— 
it is a “spiritual song.” However, the convention accepted the book 
and “referred it back to the commission with instructions to perfect it 
and give it to the Church.” The result was the new hymnal published 
in 1918, by the Church Pension Fund. It was a marked change from the 
previous hymnals, for this one included both words and music. Thus 
complete uniformity was enforced, which was a tremendous improve- 
ment if one agrees that this is the appropriate place for uniformity. In 
1885 the Rev. Professor Bird had written: 


“In the mother-church the voluntary system has produced 
hymnic activity, knowledge, and riches. There, since hymns 
began to be generally used, every rector has made his own col- 
lection, or introduced such one as he preferred. . . . The re- 
sults of this liberty are patent. No other section of Christen- 
dom has within the last fifty years developed such hymnologic 
energy and ability, both in studying and arranging the materials 
already extant and in producing new. Those who had taste or 
talent in this direction found motive to employ them; and 
thence arose a multitude of characteristic hymnals, and an army 
of writers who have enriched our sacred literature; for com- 
posing and compiling usually go together. Every mood of the 
Church’s mind, every variety of opinion as to doctrine or feel- 
ing about ritual, has been more or less adequately expressed. If 
one is not satisfied with any of these books he can make a new 
one; if it have striking merits, or be adapted to any strong 
variety of popular taste, it will go from London to the Provinces, 
and be heard of across the seas. To scores this has been a labor 
of love, and one whose fruits have been abundant.”** 


The one uniform book has another disadvantage and that is the 
gradual watering down of the poetry. “Raise the ‘Trisagion’ ever and 
aye” turns into “Raise the “Thrice Holy’ song ever and aye.” The 
Rey. Frederick A. Wright made some observations on this re-writing of 
hymns which deserve careful attention : 

81.utkin, Groves Dictionary, et cetera. 
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If we consider the changes that have been made in the 
hymns I think that we shall become convinced that the alter- 
ations are in almost every case undesirable. Some of these 
changes were made when our present book (1916) was issued, 
some were made in 1892, some before that, even a century or 
more ago. In Wesley’s hymn, “Born a child yet God our 
King,” was changed to “Born a child and yet a King.” This 
makes nonsense of the line. The miracle is not that a king 
should have been born a child. Every king is born a child. The 
miracle is that God should have been born a child. In Heber’s 
great hymn, “Brightest and Best,” the line, “Say shall we yield 
him in costly devotion?” was changed in the interest of eco- 
nomics to “Shall we not yield him in costly devotion?” That 
makes hopeless discord with the next stanza, “Vainly we offer 
each ample oblation” and “Dearer to God are the prayers of 
the poor.” The change may have helped the finance, but it 
ruined the poetry. . . . In Doddridge’s hymn, “Awake my 
soul,” the phrase “up lifted eye” was changed to “aspiring eye.” 
The fact that the concrete adjective “up lifted” is better poetry 
than the abstract word “aspiring” is obvious. Stone’s hymn, 
“Weary of earth,” was changed to “Weary of self.’”” The change 
makes the poetry self conscious and introvert instead of extro- 
vert. It ruins the hymn. In Watt’s hymn, “When I survey the 
wondrous cross” the line ““Where the young Prince of Glory 
died” is changed to “On which the Prince of Glory died”—a 
flagrant example of diamond-dimming. In this same hymn 
another change was made. 


“Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, 
Or thorns compose a Saviour’s crown ?” 


was changed to read 


“Did e’er such love and sorrow meet 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown?” 


Of course the evident meaning is ““Was it every known be- 
fore that thorns should compose a Saviour’s crown?” To ask 
“Did thorns ever compose so rich a crown?” is meaningless, 
because, except for this case, thorns do not compose any crowns. 
Moreover the change utterly ruins the poetic and wonderful 
contrast between the destroying thorns and the redeeming 
Saviour. Matthew Arnold said of this hymn that surely it was 
as noble a hymn as ever was written in any language. He ex- 
pressed that opinion before the hymn had been changed. . . . 
Sometimes a whole stanza has been lost. Such is the case in 
Dwight’s hymn “I love thy Kingdom, Lord.” The second 
stanza was omitted. It read, 
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“T love thy Church, O God, 
Her walls before thee stand, 

Dear as the apple of thine eye 
And graven on thy hand.” 


Similarly in Montgomery’s hymn, “Call Jehovah thy salvation,” 
the third stanza was left out. It was the best stanza, the best 
poetry in the hymn. It read, 


“On the lion vainly roaring, 
On his young thy foot shall tread, 
And the dragon’s den exploring, 
Thou shalt bruise the serpent’s head.” 


One wonders if specially good stanzas like that are not some- 
times left out because they are a little startling.** 


The Prayer Book revision of 1928 necessitated changes in the new 
hymnal. These were done in accordance with a directive of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Joint Commission dated October 12, 1925. “The 
Hymnal” thus brought up to date was finished by 1930, and copyrighted 
by the Church Pension Fund in 1933. 

The 19th century prejudice against sung services had by now com- 
pletely died out. The Joint Commission on Church Music copyrighted 
“The Choral Service” in 1927, and has since then issued new and cor- 
rected editions—the American Psalter in 1936, the Plainsong Psalter in 
1936 (ordered by Convention in 1931, with authority for use of the 
“Canticles at Evensong’’*®® until included with the Psalter), and a re- 
vised edition of “The Choral Service” in 1940, and the Congregational 
Choral Service. 

In 1937 Canon Douglas wrote “The chief preparation for revision 
should be the enthusiastic use of what we now possess, a Hymnal filled 
with the devotional and musical treasures of the Christian ages.” This 
statement is witness to nothing save the good canon’s abiding faith in 
human nature. It is estimated by the most optimistic that the average 
parish used a maximum of one hundred and seventy-two hymns out of 
the five hundred and sixty-one provided. Thus the General Conven- 
tion, having this in mind, authorized a new hymnal in 1937 and ap- 
pointed a Joint Commission to prepare it and report. The report of 
this Commission was accepted in 1940 and a perfected music edition 
was ordered published. The copyright was taken by the Church Pension 
Fund in 1940, and the first copies appeared in 1943. The book is desig- 
nated “The Hymnal 1940.” The Rev. Wilbur L. Caswell of Yonkers 

84Published in The ‘Chronicle, under the title, “The Architecture of the 


Hymnal,” later re-published under the title, “The Evaporation of Poetry from the 
Hymnal.” 


85Charles Winfred Douglas, The Canticles at Evensong, 1915. 
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has made a charming yet careful analysis of this new hymnal, which de- 
serves wide circulation.** The editors were confronted with the problems 
patent in an uniform hymnal, worthless things that must be discarded, 
and, harder yet, new things that must be tried. They included forty- 
eight new tunes by American composers, and a number from the con- 
temporary English school. Many of these, naturally, will have no sur- 
vival value, but unfortunately the only way of knowing is by trying them 
out. The difficulty with most timely things is that the more timely they 
are, the less timeless they prove to be. It is to be hoped, however, that 
this book, richer in poetry and theology than any of its predecessors, 
will be given a fair chance. The way to rid the hymnal of fourteen 
hymns starting with “I” is by teaching the social and corporate nature 
of Christian worship, expressed in the other hymns, not by issuing a new 
book. The Hymnal 1940 is the Church’s to use. Canon Douglas’ op- 
timism should be given a trial. 

There are signs of the beginning of intelligent use of music in the 
service of the Church. Parish music rehearsals are now held in many 
places. ‘Advent talks” on the hymns are growing in popularity.** The 
success of such rehearsals and talks depends upon the minister’s being 
aware that church music is not to be used as a form of relaxing inter- 
mission, but rather as the full expression of a congregation offering its 
best to God. The popular taste in music is rising, due to a number of 
things ; the radio’s making good music available to all, the rise in interest 
in the music and worship of other nations and a growing sense of the 
corporate nature of Christian worship and living. Churchmen, who 
twenty years ago thought Russian music interesting as a tour-de-force, 
now recognize something of genuine worship in Gretchaninoff’s Creed. 
Bach no longer sounds like “exercises,” nor does the brittle perfectionist 
scorn Mendelssohn. 

The American Guild of Organists, and a musically educated clergy 
could work wonders in the next twenty years. Lutkin observed (more 
eloquently) that organists without religion or priests without musical 
sense will produce nothing but irreligious and nonsensical music. Such 
pessimism is unjustified—the heights we have ,reached have come from 
the joint efforts of consecrated musicians and clergymen. The heights 
we shall reach depend on the Church’s ability to make a vast and grow- 
ing heritage of musical wealth express as well as impress the devotions 
of the laity. 


86First published in The Chronicle, October, 1943. Later reprinted and dis- 
tributed by The Church Pension Fund, copies of it may be had from The Church 
Pension Fund, 20 Exchange Place, New York. 

87Dr. David McK. Williams, of St. Bartholomew’s, New York, has become 
famous for his parish lectures on the Church’s hymns. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF THE SISTERHOOD OF ST. MARY 


By Sister Mary Theodora, C. S. M. 


PON the Feast of the Purification in the year of our Lord 1865, 
| a unique service was held in St. Michael’s Church at 99th Street 

and Amsterdam Avenue, New York City. Probably few of 
the little congregation realized at the time its uniqueness or full signifi- 
cance. Rightly to appreciate this event it must be viewed from a broad 
historic perspective, for it was the first time in the history of the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church and the first time in three and a quarter cen- 
turies that a bishop of the Anglican Communion had blessed and conse- 
crated one of its members to the traditional monastic life. The revival 
of sisterhoods in the Church of England had not yet received episcopal 
sanction. On this day the Right Reverend Horatio Potter, then bishop 
of New York, surrounded by several of his clergy, professed five women 
to the religious life in a ceremonial he had himself compiled ; he thus with 
due ecclesiastical authorization laid the foundation of a religious com- 
munity upon which he bestowed the name Sisterhood of St. Mary, whose 
charter he had outlined both in previous conferences and in his charge 
to its founding sisters. 

More than three hundred years before this event, in 1538, the last 
one of the six hundred and sixteen monastic houses in England had 
been closed, and the members of the sixteen different orders whose 
homes had been ruthlessly snatched from them had either fled to the 
continent or returned to secular life. The causes of this drastic dis- 
solution of the monasteries, like the motives of most human actions, 
were probably mixed. Neither the protestant theory of the utter cor- 
ruption of the monks and nuns nor the catholic theory of the greed of 
the king has proved an entirely satisfactory explanation. Whatever the 
true reason, as the years passed by, thoughtful men and women began 
to realize that something had been lost in this wholesale extinction of a 
form of life which had been practiced in the Church from its earliest 
days. A triple need was evident: (1) there were souls athirst for God 
who desired a closer union with Him than could be found in the ordi- 
nary paths of life; (2) the Church needed the witness to the super- 
natural afforded by those who lived self-disciplined and consecrated 
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lives, or, as a recent sectarian writer has expressed it, it needed “an 
example of the blessings of peace and ordered life preserved by the monks 
in a troubled and disordered world;” (3) society needed the corporal 
and spiritual works of mercy which emanated from those wholly dedi- 
cated to the service of God and His children. The Reformation drove 
out the monks and nuns, but it supplied nothing to fill these needs. 

When Dante met St. Benedict in the seventh heaven, that great 
saint, though fully cognizant of the decline in religious fervour among 
many of his followers, yet exclaimed with the calm and screnity of 
one who has been admitted to the beatific vision, 


“Jordan was turned back, 
And a less wonder than the refluent sea 
May at God’s pleasure work amendment here.” 


In God's good pleasure this amendment came in the English Church 
one hundred years ago, for on March 28, 1845, a religious house was 
opened in London through the two-fold agency, on the one hand, of a 
committee of laymen, consisting of such men as Lord John Manners, 
William Gladstone and others, who saw the moral and social conditions 
among the poor and felt that only a religious community could supply 
the need; on the other hand, through Dr. Pusey and several leaders 
of the Oxford Movement who knew the need of individual souls and 
were also convinced that, if the English Church were to reclaim her 
full catholic heritage, she must bring forth the fruit of the religious life. 
But these religious communities were not yet under episcopal control, 
nor had they the advantage of direct episcopal sanction. 

Twenty years after the restoration of the religious life in England, 
the first permanent foundation was made in this country. There were 
many links in the chain of events which led up to this. It had taken 
the American Church more than a generation to become fully adapted to 
independent life after the American Revolution. The Episcopal Church 
was then regarded as an exclusive society, whose religion consisted 
chiefly of formal rites. Before the middle of the nineteenth century, 
however, there had come a great awakening of missionary zeal and a 
dynamic impulse toward social reform. It is hard to realize that there 
was at that time little or no organized provision for the care of the 
poor and needy, for homeless children, for the sick, the delinquent, the 
fallen. The jail and the poorhouse were the sole refuge for such as 
these. Priests like William A. Muhlenberg, Thomas McClure Peters 
and others strove vigorously to rouse the Church in New York City 
to her responsibility and were seeking fellow-workers. 
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Along with this urge toward active works of mercy, the influence 
of the Oxford Movement was spreading in America. Such men as the 
Rev. Drs. Ferdinand Ewer and Morgan Dix among many others, repre- 
sented the new leaven then working. Though not negligent of the 
active side of religion, it stressed the deepening of the interior life, the 
greater zeal for God’s worship, and the beauty of holiness. ; 

Into this background came a woman upon whom God had set 
His mark for a special mission, for she it was who was destined to 
restore to the American Church the missing jewel in its crown, the 
dedicated virgin life, one of the insignia of the Catholic Church wherever 
found in every age and clime. “The virgins that be her fellows shall 
bear her company.” 

Harriet Starr Cannon was born in Charleston, South Carolina, 
May 7, 1823; she was, however, a descendant of English Puritans and 
French Huguenots, who had settled in New York and Connecticut 
before the middle of the seventeenth century. When she was only 
eighteen months old her parents died of yellow fever and she and her 
three-year-old sister were taken to Connecticut to be brought up by 
an aunt. With the blood of colonial Connecticut pioneers in her veins, 
brought up and educated on Connecticut soil, it is not strange that she 
developed many of the traits considered characteristic of the Connecticut 
Yankee. There was a fundamental theory of “plain living and high 
thinking” ; a serious view of life and its responsibilities ; shrewd common 
sense; a high degree of culture; a capability and initiative, designated 
in the Yankee dialect as “faculty,” yet with due respect for order and 
tradition ; an intuitive appraisal of character and a droll sense of humor 
which helped in meeting difficulties with fortitude and patience. Although 
she experienced nothing but kindness in the years spent in her aunt’s 
family, nevertheless bereft of father, mother and home of her own, 
she felt a sense of isolation, a differentiation from the common lot, 
and a subconscious urge to some unknown vocation. In her thirty- 
second year the death of her only sister rendered that call clear and 
compelling. In her old age she wrote in a letter to one of the sisters, 
“Had my sister lived, I doubt if I could have had the courage to respond 
to God’s purpose.” With the desire of dedicating herself to God’s 
service, she sought at once the means. 

A short time before, Dr. William Augustus Muhlenberg, that un- 
tiring apostle of good works, had founded a community on the plan of 
the Kaiserwerth Deaconesses. They were a group of women devoted 
to the care of the sick and needy and were his chief helpers in the 
foundation and organization of St. Luke’s Hospital in its first home 
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at the northwest corner of 54th Street and Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. To this Sisterhood of the Holy Communion Harriet Cannon 
made her application; she was received as a probationer on February 6, 
1856, and as a full member the following year. No vows were taken, 
since the community was not organized on traditional monastic lines, 
but as a voluntary society for charitable purposes. This, however, 
proved not to be the field for which God had destined and had been pre- 
paring her. 

In 1863 difficulties developed in the administration and Dr. Muhlen- 
berg declared the sisterhood dissolved, and proposed that its members 
should form themselves into a company of “Christian Ladies” for work 
at St. Luke’s Hospital. Several of the sisters withdrew and returned 
to their homes or took up other forms of charitable work, but Sister 
Harriet and three others still sought the realization of a cherished 
ideal, which has been well expressed by the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix 
in his Memoir of Harriet Starr Cannon: 


“The dream that possessed her was the idea of a life of 
complete and unconditioned surrender to Our Lord, led by a 
number of women in community; bound to God by vow, and 
to each other by a rule, forming a family and a household, 
governing themselves under the sanction of Church authority, 
but holding no allegiance to earthly master or board or trustee 
or to any other but the Sovereign Himself; realized in institu- 
tions for carrying on all works of mercy that woman can do, 
living a retired, sacramental life in abstinence, discipline, prayer 
and constant worship.’ 


Accordingly, in pursuance of such an ideal, this little band left St. 
Luke’s in April, 1863. Their private means were limited; their action 
was not approved by their families; it was plain that they must seek 
some field of work that would provide support and yet leave them free to 
develop what they conceived to be their true vocation. They went forth 
very much as Abraham from Ur of the Chaldees, not knowing whither, 
but assured of the reality of God’s call. 

At that very time, however, living in the city of New York, were 
three men destined to be the agents for the fulfillment of this vision, 
a bishop and two priests, who probably had never heard of Harriet 
Starr Cannon and her companions, but who, each in his own way, 
were to make possible the foundation of the Sisterhood of St. Mary, 
and to help mould its fundamental character. 

The first of these important figures to appear upon the scene was 


1Morgan Dix, Harriet Starr Cannon, pp. 23ff. 
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the Rev. Dr. Thomas McClure Peters, rector of St. Michael’s Church 
from 1858 to 1893. He was a man of vision and of great force of 
character, an enthusiastic and successful leader in many good works. 
Among the numerous benevolent enterprises emanating from his parish 
was the House of Mercy. This had been opened in 1854 by Mrs. 
William Richmond, wife of Dr. Peters’ predecessor. Mrs. Richmond 
had helped her husband in his missions on Blackwell’s and Randall’s 
Islands; she saw the need of a shelter for women discharged from 
the penitentiary and for younger delinquents, and this led to the in- 
auguration of the first institution of its kind in New York. After her 
husband’s death, she turned to Dr. Peters for counsel and help. She 
had secured the old Howland mansion at what is now 86th Street 
and Riverside Drive, where she made her home with fifty or sixty 
women and girls gathered from prison or the streets of New York. 
They were wild and unruly, utterly unappreciative of the efforts being 
made for their reform and rehabilitation in society. Mrs. Richmond 
was obliged to be absent often on expeditions to raise money and to 
arouse interest in this and other good works. Her own gifts moreover 
were not such as to make her a competent housemother. Humbly 
realizing this fact, she turned to Dr. Peters for aid. 

Dr. Peters promptly seized the opportunity to reorganize the estab- 
lishment. He consulted Dr. Muhlenberg; the latter with characteristic 
generosity warmly recommended the women who had not felt called 
to share his work at St. Luke’s Hospital. The consent of the bishop 
was obtained and the charge of the House of Mercy was offered to the 
sisters. Both he and Mrs. Richmond left them absolutely free to order 
their own manner of life so long as the care of the inmates was well 
maintained. Accordingly, on September 1, 1863, Harriet Cannon, Jane 
Haight and Mary Heartt, former workers at St. Luke’s, together with 
a young aspirant later known as Sister Catherine, head of St. Mary’s 
Hospital for nearly sixty years, alighted from the Bloomingdale stage 
and were introduced to such a scene of dirt and confusion as would 
have caused less valiant souls to falter. Sarah Bridge, the fourth mem- 
ber of the group from St. Luke’s, had been detained by her family 
from what seemed to them an insane venture, but she joined her com- 
rades the next year together with another aspirant, Amelia Asten. 

The sisters set bravely to work, and not only did cleanliness and 
order emerge from the chaos but the affection of many of the inmates 
was won; defiance and rebellion became less evident. Both Dr. Peters 
and Mrs. Richmond felt well repaid for the bold experiment of placing 
women with such “queer ideas” in charge of a difficult project and shortly 
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after Dr. Peters’ newly founded Sheltering Arms was opened under 
the management of the sisters. 

In the meantime, the sisters were seeking a permanent organi- 
zation and episcopal recognition. Although the matter had been brought 
to the attention of Bishop Horatio Potter, nothing had been heard from 
him. One day Sister Harriet chanced to meet him and this opened 
the way for formal action. The community is fortunate in having had 
in Sister Teresa a contemporary annalist, possessed of the pen of a 
ready writer, and the history of this fruitful interview must be given 
in her words: 


The Bishop made kind inquiries as to Sister Harriet’s 
health and that of her companions which she answered with 
the bright cheerfulness she seldom cast aside even in the midst 
of anxiety and discomfort. Then in a few words she informed 
the Right Reverend Father that she and her companions were 
waiting for him. ‘*Waiting for me?” repeated the Bishop, “and 
what do you want me to do?” 

A brief explanation of their desires was kindly listened to 
by the venerable prelate. 

The Sisters, their spokeswoman explained, wished to be 
recognized as such by the Church and particularly they desired 
to be countenanced by the Bishop of their Diocese, organized 
under his approval and with his advice, and allowed to perform 
works of mercy both corporal and spiritual with his full sane- 
tion. 

The Bishop listened approvingly and at the close of her 
petition promised to do what lay in his power for herself and 
her friends, pledging himself to give his particular attention 
to their wants and claims upon him as chief pastor of the regions 
hereabouts. He did not define precisely what he would do 
but his manner implied more than his words and he encouraged 
the hopeful Sister to think he meant to be their faithful friend 
and such unswervingly he has ever since that meeting proved 
himself to be. 


Bishop Potter had come to the diocese of New York in troublous 
times and his true greatness was not appreciated by his contemporaries. 
Although firm and determined in his own convictions, he was, like Saint 
Joseph, a just man, and was unwilling to condemn a matter simply be- 
cause it was new and strange, until he had at least inquired whether 
it might not indeed be of God. With truly apostolic wisdom he sum- 
moned a council of able presbyters to advise with him concerning a 
proposition unheard of in the Anglican Communion for more than 
three centuries, that a bishop should bless and consecrate a group of 
nuns! This council consisted of the Rev. Drs. Cox, Dix, A. N. Little- 
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john, later bishop of Long Island, Peters and Isaac Tuttle. Beyond 
a doubt the young rector of Trinity, Morgan Dix, was the dominating 
spirit, whose influence was manifest in the final report. Before his 
elevation to the episcopate, Dr. Potter had been rector of St. Peter’s 
Church, Albany, where the family of General Dix had been prominent 
parishioners; they were on intimate terms with the rector, who was 
especially devoted to the young boy, Morgan, and watched his career 
with fatherly pride and interest. General Dix was a man of scholarly 
habits, a lover of Latin classics and liturgical study ; his son had inherited 
his father’s tastes and had become well versed in ecclesiastical history, 
religious institutions and canon law. There can be no doubt that his 
opinion had great weight with the bishop. After due deliberation the 
following set of resolutions was drawn up and sent to the sisters, who 
accepted them joyfully : 


1. That the Bishop recognize the foundation of Sisterhoods 
which may be incorporated if necessary. 


2. That he be legally visitor of each such foundation with 
power to impose an episcopal check upon all their proceed- 
ings, 

3. That the Bishop draw up a form of reception for candidates 
for Sisterhoods. 

4. That he appoint a chaplain for the Sisters. 

5. That the Sisters wear a suitable and uniform habit. 

6. That the Sisters choose a name for their own organization 
and draw up a code of rules subject to the Bishop’s ap- 
proval. 

7. That the work of the Sisters be not limited but held to in- 


clude all the corporal and spiritual works of mercy which 
a woman may perform, and that the idea as well of a con- 
templative life of prayer and devotion as of an active life of 
labor be included in the office. But especially that the Sis- 
ters be devoted to the care of the sick and needy and to the 
work of educating the young. 


Although the resolutions had been accepted during the Lenten 
Ember Days of 1864, the bishop with due caution postponed any action 
until he had made further personal investigation. He visited the House 
of Mercy several times ; administered confirmation ; appointed Dr. Tuttle 
of St. Luke’s Chapel chaplain to the sisters; encouraged the clergy to 
acquaint themselves with the work; suggested the name Sisterhood of 
St. Mary; drew up an office for the blessing of the sisters; and finally 
appointed February 2nd, 1865, as the day for the service. This mo- 
mentous event is described in the annals of the community as follows: 
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The day of profession arrived but Sister Harriet was a 
prisoner at the Sheltering Arms nursing a little boy with a a 
virulent form of smallpox. Many a more faint-hearted person . 
would have abandoned the idea of being present at the service, 
but Sister Harriet was not so easily discouraged. She arrayed 
herself in fresh clean garments, left the child in the charge 
of an attendant and went forth to her marriage festival. 

The church was well filled with the friends of the Sisters; 
in the chancel was the venerable Bishop surrounded by the 
Rey. Drs. Dix, Howland, Littlejohn, Peters and Tuttle. Dr. 
Littlejohn had made the journey from Boston for the purpose 
of being present and said he would not have missed the service ‘ 
for any consideration. The Bishop had arranged the office to 
suit himself, but he could not have pleased the Sisters better 
if he had consulted with them at every stage . . . The ante- 
communion office having been recited a hymn was sung while 
the candidates for profession rose and stood before the Bishop. 
Then followed the address and the necessary questions as to 
their willingness to submit to obedience, to espouse purity and 
to persevere in the work of the Lord. These having been 
satisfactorily answered, the candidates knelt ; the Bishop and the 
clergy formed a circle around them and recited antiphonally 
Veni Creator Spiritus. Several collects and the Lord’s Prayer 
followed, and the Bishop taking each by the right hand re- 
ceived her for the work of the Lord into the fellowship of the 
Sisterhood of Saint Mary. Then, again beseeching the favour * 
of Almighty God, the Bishop gave to each his pastoral blessing, 
after which the eucharistic office was continued. After the final 
benediction the Bishop repeated his individual blessing as the 
Sisters knelt in order before him. . 

The Sisters professed on that day were Sisters Harriet, ' 
Sarah, Jane, Mary and Amelia.? 

After the service the Sisters and their friends proceeded 
down the very muddy Bloomingdale Road to the House of 
Mercy, where a little entertainment had been provided. At 
five o'clock Sister Harriet was back at her post with her little 
patient who died a few days later. 


These five women who made their profession on this memorable 
day were faithful unto death. Sister Jane fulfilled her course in a 
short time, for in three years she was called to her rest; the Mother 
Foundress (Harriet), Sister Sarah and Sister Amelia lived to see their 
thirtieth anniversary; Sister Mary her fortieth. Their bodies now lie 
f in the little God’s acre on Mount Saint Gabriel awaiting the coming 
of the Bridegroom. 


- 2Harriet Starr Cannon, Sarah C. Bridge, Jane C. Haight, Mary B. Heartt, 
Amelia W. Asten. 
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Bishop Potter made the following report in his address to the next 
diocesan convention : 


“In my address at the last convention it was mentioned 
that the internal care and management of the House of Mercy 
were in the hands of several of those Sisters who were formerly 
in St. Luke’s Hospital. Three others have been added to their 
number and they are now dividing their services between the 
House of Mercy, the Sheltering Arms,—an institution opened 
a few days after the last convention, and designed for the 
care of children who are friendless and destitute, though not 
without parents,—and St. Barnabas’ House in Mulberry Street 
in this city, which is a house of reception in connection with 
the House of Mercy. As these Sisters desire to place them- 
selves immediately under Episcopal supervision, and as the sub- 
ject is one of some delicacy as well as difficulty, I appointed 
an able committee of clergymen, and drew up for their con- 
sideration a number of questions touching the special employ- 
ment of single women in works of piety and charity, and the 
organization of such persons into an association. They pre- 
sented to me an elaborate and instructive report, and having 
taken some time for consideration, I proceeded to receive and 
sanction the offering which these earnest Christian women 
so much desired to make in the special and exclusive dedication 
of themselves under the guidance and sanction of the Church, 
to works of piety and charity. I need scarcely say that in the 
association there are no irrevocable vows,® no engagements 
which should interfere to prevent their return to ordinary posi- 
tions in life, should any claim of duty from friends or relatives 
arise unexpectedly to require it. In the meantime they have 
the aid and comfort of mutual society and counsel, they have 
a recognized and protected position, they have the strength 
and consolation that comes from feeling that they are wholly 
dedicated to a holy work, and they are so sequestered from 
trivial cares and interruptions that they can give themselves 
with ten-fold efficiency to their labors of love.” 


With the recognition by the bishop and the public profession of the 
sisters, the foundation and framework of the community were established, 
but, to continue the metaphor, the walls were still to be built up and the 
interior arranged. Before any religious society can develop into a 
stable and efficient organism, the members must be thoroughly grounded 
in the theory and essential principles of the life; hence, the need of a 
rule and spiritual instruction for a young community ; there must be pro- 
vision for the internal government in a definite constitution ; its relation 

SAt the time of this report no vows had been taken, but shortly after the 


sisters took the regular vows of the religious estate and the form of vow was 
added to the profession office. 
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with the external world and civil authority must be regulated by charter 
and incorporation under state laws; finally a firm and definite policy 
must be established to safeguard and maintain its principles ; its existence 
must be justified in the face of opposition and the crises incidental to all 
human life and work. 

The five years, 1865 to 1870, afforded ample opportunity for such 
completion of the foundation. The first step in this direction was taken 
on May 25, 1865, when a charter and act of incorporation were ob- 
tained from the legislature of the State of New York. In the follow- 
ing September the first chapter was held in the sacristy, now the lady 
chap.1 of St. Luke’s Chapel, Hudson Street, New York, when Sister 
Harriet was duly elected mother superior, an office to which she was 
re-elected again and again, and which she held at the time of her death 
in 1896. The next year the Rev. Dr. Tuttle resigned as chaplain and 
was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix. 

Dr. Dix was well fitted for this post. Of incalculable value to the 
little community were his friendship with the bishop; his association 
with influential churchmen; his scholarly tastes; and above all, his 
solid spirituality and his deep interest in the development of the re- 
ligious life. At once he proceeded in collaboration with Mother Harriet 
to draw up a simple rule of life, which has been handed down almost 
word for word through several successive enlargements. A constitution 
was drafted with the assistance of Mr. John L. Cadwalader, of the firm 
of Strong & Cadwalader, now known as Cadwalader, Wickersham & 
Taft, whose services the senior member of the firm had offered the 
sisters and with whose wise counsel in all temporal affairs the sister- 
hood has been favoured for eighty years. 

Dr. Dix’s most valuable contribution, however, wuniiiedi in the de- 
velopment of the interior life of the community. He began at once a 
series of instructions bearing upon the technique and inner spirit of the 
religious life. These lectures seem the more remarkable when we 
recall that there was almost nothing in contemporary ecclesiastical litera- 
ture in the Anglican Church bearing upon the subject. He had evi- 
dently studied the Rule of St. Benedict and the writings of other great 
monastic authors. He drew up a Book of Hours, thus providing a form 


of worship for the canonical hours as observed by religious communi- 
ties since the time of St. Benedict. Although this little book consisted 
almost entirely of psalms and words of Scripture, it occasioned a storm 
of protest and was one of the causes which led to the final stage in the 
work of foundation—the era of persecution. 

It is difficult for us who live in an age of greater religious tolerance, 
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or shall we say, indifference, to comprehend the events of the next few 
years. We need to recall, however, that the Episcopal Church in New 
York had by the middle of the last century experienced a remarkable 
increase ; to the original little group of members of the Church of Eng- 
land, there had come many converts from the descendants of the first 
Dutch settlers and the New England puritans, who had become dis- 
satisfied with the unorthodox trend in their own denominations. Though 
the more definite tenets and the “incomparable ritual” of the Episcopal 
Church appealed to them, the fires of the Reformation were still smolder- 
ing in their memory and they had a superstitious dread of Romish 
tendencies, which had been aroused anew when in 1853 Bishop Ives 
of North Carolina entered the Roman Church, and the little com- 
munity of men founded by him came to an end. 

These “Christian Ladies,” as they were described, had attracted 
much attention by the success of their works in the newly founded 
charities; the interest thus aroused was soon followed by curiosity 
as to their private life and doings. They called themselves sisters! 
Were they papists in disguise? They wore a habit; they had an oratory, 
perhaps they took vows and went to confession! An investigation 
was thought needful. Hoping to avert the rising storm, Bishop Potter 
and Dr. Dix suggested that the profession of Sister Agnes, the first 
addition to the original five, should take place down town and be made 
a more public occasion. It was hoped that the spectacle of this simple 
but impressive ceremony might disarm prejudice. Such hopes proved 
vain, for the well intentioned step gave rise to ridicule and further 
antagonism. The event was given a prominent place in both the re- 
ligious and secular press; one reporter facetiously declared : 


“Miss Agnes* is committed to nothing. She has no in- 
delible character impressed. She is not ordained, 1s not con- 
secrated . . . She was solemnly, artistically, pompously, prayer- 
fully, hopefully, ritualistically, set apart, but not apostolically 

. The clergy robed, they chanted, they stood, and kneeled 
and formed the perfect arch ; they shut out the world and fenced 
in the Sisters; they joined hands, and shook hands, but did 
not unite in the imposition of hands.” 


The Freeman’s Journal, a Roman Catholic paper, added its com- 
ments also: 


4Sister Agnes became the first superior of St. Mary’s School. She was a 
woman of remarkable intellect and executive ability. She died in 1887. In her 
own religious community and Church she found “grace to sustain the obligations” 
she assumed May 22, 1866, and never experienced any “embarrassment of her 
position” which needed “to be resolved.” 
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“We must reprobate two things done and sanctioned by 
Bishop Potter. He is deeply burdening his own soul and the 
souls of the honest young women by getting them to take vows 
of chastity, etc., which may torment them all their lives with 
well founded doubts if they get married afterward; and this is 
done, if we may credit the notice in The Express, in regard 
to one who recently became a member in the Protestant Sister- 
hood. That is very rash and very bad! May God forgive 
poor Bishop Potter and lead the young woman to where she 
may have the grace to sustain the obligations she has rashly 
assumed or else to have resolved for her the embarrassments of 
her position in a manner that may satisfy her conscience . . . 

“The second thing we decidedly object to is the dressing 
up of these Protestant women in the peculiar garb of the order 
of women in the Catholic Church. This is a thing so unbe- 
coming, so positively disgraceful, that we cannot believe any 
decent Protestant woman will consent to be guilty of it, after 
attention is drawn to the matter. What kind of men would 
they be who without any title to do so would strut around in 
the uniform of the U. S. Army officer? It is a flagrant shame 
and disgrace and would stamp those who did it as mounte- 
banks and false pretenders. 

“Let these women if they cannot be comfortable in common 
clothes, array themselves so that they would not be mistaken 
for Catholic Sisters of Charity.” 


The storm which had broken out continued to rage with increasing 
fury; the sisters were often insulted on the streets and pelted with any 
available missile. The following year the situation became critical at St. 
Barnabas’ House which had been under the care of the sisters since June, 
1865. This institution had been established by the energetic Mrs. Rich- 
mond as a home for the homeless; it was later turned over to the 
City Mission. The gentlemen of the board became not unnaturally 
alarmed at the violent opposition to the sisters and suggested a thorough 
investigation of the sisters’ quarters and manner of life in order to dis- 
cover what books of devotion were used, what secret rites were prac- 
ticed. Then Mother Harriet wisely withdrew the sisters. This step 
relieved both the sisters and the trustees of embarrassment at that par- 
ticular point, but it did not end the trouble elsewhere. 

The work for poor children at the Sheltering Arms had attracted 
great interest, and in 1870 a huge bazaar, which ultimately netted $40,- 
000.00 for the institution, was planned. Prominent members of society 
from down-town churches undertook the management of the affair; 
alarmed at the rumors of the “Romish tendencies” of the sisters, they 
felt that before proceeding to solicit help they should ascertain by per- 
sonal inspection what was going on behind the scene of the well man- 
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aged work; the members of the board of trustees became concerned at 
the threats of withdrawal of support; eleven rectors of leading churches 
entered their protest against the continuance of the sisters. Dr. Peters 
and most of the trustees, however, valued above ail things the devoted 
care the sisters had given since the house was opened, and steadfastly 
maintained that so long as the work done in the institution was satis- 
factory, it was nobody’s concern what clothes the sisters wore, or what 
books and ceremonies they used in their own private oratory or rooms. 
The opposition waxed fiercer and the very existence of the institution 
was in jeopardy. 

Prompt action is one of the marks of a great leader and this quality 
was not lacking in Mother Harriet. The situation was impossible 
and nothing could be gained by delay. After consultation with the 
chaplain, Dr. Dix, she sent in a resignation to take effect in ten days. 
The sisters sorrowfully left their little charges; the bazaar came off 
with great success; the work was saved. 

Sad as these experiences were, they proved blessings in disguise. 
They determined the future policy of the sisters as to their active works, 
and they also placed in bold relief the principles of the life they had 
undertaken and the price necessary for the maintenance of the same. 
Henceforth the community sought to confine its work as far as possible 
to institutions under its own control, and stood unwaveringly for the 
great ideals of the monastic life, which the world outside could not be 
expected to understand. 

The Rev. Dr. George Franklin Seymour, then of the General The- 
ological Seminary, later bishop of Springfield, Illinois, described this 
trying period and its effect upon the sisters: 


“It was my privilege and more my great blessing to know 
the community then and to be with them when the storm fell 
upon them; their courage, calmness, self-possession and never 
failing charity were a revelation to me of Christian virtues 
in life such as I had never seen, but only dreamed of and read 
about in the record of saints and martyrs. I owe that little 
band as it was when I became accidentally connected with it 
in 1867 when I was chosen by the trustees as chaplain of the 
House of Mercy; I owe that little band under God a great 
debt for what they became to me in the development of my 
spiritual life . . . It would be difficult to make those who have 
grown up since 1865 understand the temper of those days. 
The extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost in His manifes- 
tations of self-surrender in holy lives of humiliation, fasting 
and prayer; the power to suffer patiently and bless the hand 
of the persecutor were out of sight in our Church and almost 
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out of mind except as a lost art which had died with the apostles, 
confessors and martyrs.” 


Although the House of Mercy did not escape the wave of perse- 
cution, the sisters were not forced to leave, partly because the work 
of reform was less popular than work for children, partly because 
of its strenuous character and the difficulty of finding suitable persons 
to carry it on. The management of the home has been under the sisters 
for eighty-one years; in 1920 the board of trustees resigned, one by one, 
and elected sisters to fill their places. Thus for the past twenty-four 
years the title to the property and the control of its business affairs 
have also been in the hands of the sisterhood. 

Shortly before the troubles at the Sheltering Arms, the sisters 
had launched out on a new undertaking. They rented a house in West 
46th Street and took over the patronage of Hobart Hall, a school for 
girls founded by the late Rev. Dr. Elmendorf, under the new name 
of St. Mary’s School; in 1870, through the help of the Rev. Dr. Dix 
and Miss Ellen Kemble, they were able to purchase a valuable prop- 
erty at 6-8 East 46th Street, thus providing a suitable home for the 
school and a mother house for the community. 

The year 1870 which was marked by so much both of sorrow and 
of joy and hope, may well be considered the close of the foundation 
period. The sisterhood was ow incorporated under the laws of the 
state; it possessed a home of its own; it was provided with a rule and 
constitution; it had been well tested in the frery crucible of perse- 
cution; it had acquired a clear vision of the life it proposed to lead, 
and had demonstrated its ability to lead it in the face of poverty 
and opposition. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE WORKS UNDERTAKEN SINCE 1870 

BY THE SISTERS 


1870 St. Mary’s Hospital was opened in a rented house at 206 West 40th Street. 

1872 Property purchased at Peekskill, New York: St. Gabriel’s School opened. 

*1873 At the request of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Quintard the sisters took charge of St. 
Mary’s School and the Church Home, Memphis, Tennessee. (Discontinued 
1910.) 

*1874 Trinity Hospital, 50 Varick Street, New York, placed under the care of 
the sisters. (Discontinued 1900.) 

1878 Sisters sent to Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wisconsin, at the request of the Rt. 
Rev. E, R. Welles. 

*1880 Trinity Mission, New York, placed under the sisters. (Discontinued 
1919.) 

*1886 Laura Franklin Hospital, New York, placed under the sisters. (Discon- 
tinued 1900.) 
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1887 Mission work begun in Chicago, Illinois. | 

1887 Purchase of property at Sewanee, Tennessee, for mission work among the 
mountain people. 

1893 St. Mary’s Chapel, Peekskill, New York, erected. 

1894 St. Mary’s Home for Children, Chicago, Illinois, opened. 

1900 Continuous intercession during the working hours of the day was instituted 
at St. Mary’s Convent, Peekskill. 

1902 St. Mary’s School, Sewsnee, Tennessee, opened. 

*1902 St. Katharine’s School, Davenport, Iowa, placed under the care of the sis- 
ters. (Discontinued 1943.) 

1903 St. Mary’s Convent, Peekskill, New York, erected. 

1905 Establishment of western province, with mother house at Kenosha, Wis- 
consin., 

1910 St. Mary’s School, Mount St. Gabriel, Peekskill, erected. 

1917 Mission work undertaken at Sagada, Philippine Islands. 

1928 St. Raphael’s House, Evergreen, Colorado, opened. 

1935 DeKoven Foundation for Church Work, Racine, Wisconsin, opened. 


*Discontinued later. 
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THOMAS CHURCH BROWNELL 
October 19, 1779—January 13, 1865 | 
Third Bishop of Connecticut, 1819-1865 
Founder and First President of Trinity College, Hartford, 1823-1831 


His statue, unveiled November 11, 1869, stands in the center of Trinity College campus 
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THE FOUNDING OF TRINITY COLLEGE 
[WASHINGTON COLLEGE, 1823-1845 ]* 


By Arthur Adams** 


of Connecticut, which appeared in the September 1944 number 
of the HistorIcAL MAGAZINE, has told the story of the aspira- 
tions and struggles of the Episcopalians in Connecticut to secure for 
themselves and the Church at large an educational institution of college 
grade and quality. In this article, we shall carry on the story to the 
realization of their desires in the founding of what is now known as 
Trinity College, known from 1823 to 1845 as Washington College. 
After the refusal of the legislature in 1810 to grant the Episcopal 
Academy the power to confer degrees, we hear no more of the effort to 
turn the Academy into a college. Rather the effort took the form of an 
appeal for a charter for a second college in the State.t 
In 1811, the General Convention of the Episcopal Church gave 
their approval to the plan and expressed their earnest wishes for its suc- 
cess. 
After the death of Bishop Abraham Jarvis, May 3, 1813, nothing 
was done till 1816. At the diocesan convention held June 6, 1816, the 
following vote was adopted : 


D R. William A. Beardsley in his article on the Episcopal Academy 


Resolved, by this convention that the Rev. Mr. Chase, 

Rev. Mr. Burhans, Charles Sigourney, Asa Chapman, and 

Nathan Smith, Esqrs., be appointed a committee to prefer a 

petition, in the name and behalf of the convention, to the gen- 

eral assembly, at their next session, to be holden at New Haven 

in Order next; to obtain an act of incorporation and charter 

for an Episcopal College, to be erected in this diocese, and to 

pursue all proper measures for the obtaining a grant of said 

petition, provided they should think it expedient to present it 

at said session. 

*May 8, 1845, the trustees voted to request the legislature to change 
the name of the college to Trinity College. The legislature approved 
the change and the governor signed the act May 24, 1845. 

The petition gave as the reason for the change the fact that there were 
“sundry other colleges in the United States bearing the name of Wash- 
ington College.” 

**Librarian, Trinity College, Hartford. 

+The request was repeated in 1811, but met with no greater success. 
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Apparently, the committee did not find it expedient for the con- 
vention June 4, 1817, voted to continue the committee. It was voted 
again June 3, 1818, that the committee be continued. Nothing further 
is heard of this committee. Doubtless it did not deem the time op- 
portune for making the effort to secure the coveted charter for an 
Episcopal college in Connecticut. Doubtless, too, it was felt to be 
wise to defer action till a new bishop should be elected. 

It is to be noted that the committee was directed to bend its efforts 
to the securing of a charter for a new college. Evidently the idea of 
securing an enlargement of the powers of the trustees of the Episcopal 
Academy at Cheshire had been abandoned. Just why this change of 
plan took place does not appear. Perhaps it was because Cheshire was 
not regarded as the best town for a college. Perhaps it was thought 
that there was need for both a secondary school and a college, and that 
they should be entirely separate. Perhaps it was thought it would be 
easier to secure money for a college in New Haven or Hartford than 
for a combined secondary school and college in Cheshire. Whatever 
the reasons, it is clear that the idea of making an Episcopal college 
out of the Episcopal Academy had been abandoned and the plan of 
founding a new institution, a second college in Connecticut, adopted in 
its stead. 

The Rev. Thomas Church Brownell, assistant minister in Trinity 
Church, New York, was elected the third bishop of Connecticut June 3, 
1819. One would expect from his training and experience that he would 
throw himself vigorously into the effort to secure the charter for the 
projected Episcopal college of Connecticut, yet for three or four years 
after his election nothing was done. Why this was so, will soon be evi- 
dent. 

In 1800, he entered Brown University. In 1802, the Rev. Jonathan 
Maxcy, president of Brown, became president of Union College, and 
young Brownell followed him to Schenectady. He was graduated as 
valedictorian of his class in 1804. He had expected to enter the minis- 
try of the Presbyterian Church, but reading in the early history of the 
Church turned his attention to the Episcopal Church. He became tutor 
in Latin and Greek in Union in 1805; professor of belles lettres and 
moral philosophy in 1807; and in 1809, professor of chemistry and 
mineralogy, sciences hardly known at that time in America. He spent a 
year in Europe to prepare himself for his new duties. In England, he 
became acquainted with Sir Humphry Davy, and other eminent scientists 
of his day. He had, therefore, an unusually broad training in the 
academic learning of his day, a fact that was to have no small influence 
on the second college in Connecticut when it came into being. In 1811, 
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his marriage to Charlotte Dickinson, a member of an Episcopal family, 
again turned his attention to the Episcopal Church. In 1816, he was 
ordained to the diaconate by Bishop Hobart in Trinity Church, New 
York, and in August of the same year, was advanced to the priesthood. 
In 1818, he became an assistant minister in Trinity Church, New York. 
Three years after his ordination as deacon he was elected bishop of 
Connecticut, then as now one of the largest and most important dioceses 
in the Church. 

Probably the new bishop did not turn his attention sooner to the 
proposed college, because his interest and his energy in the first years 
of his episcopate were centered on the General Thological Seminary. 

The General Seminary had been established in New York in 1817 
by the General Convention. The institution did not flourish in New 
York, just why does not appear, and the General Convention of 1820, 
resolved that it be transferred to and located within the city of New 
Haven, in the diocese of Connecticut. The General Seminary opened 
its session in New Haven the 13th of September 1820, with some ten 
students, and in October, Bishop Brownell removed to New Haven to 
assist in the work of teaching, devoting himself to homiletics and pas- 
toral theology. In 1921, Jacob Sherred, a vestryman of Trinity Church, 
New York, died, leaving about $60,000, a very large sum in those days, 
to a theological seminary in New York founded either by the General 
Convention or the convention of the diocese of New York. So in 1821, 
the General Seminary returned to New York to take advantage of this 
large bequest, merging with a diocesan institution already established 
there. 

Bishop Brownell and the friends of the proposed second or Epis- 
copal college in Connecticut were now free to give their attention to the 
project. 

The bishop and his associates went ahead without asking authority 
from the diocesan convention, doubtless thinking the votes approving the 
project and appointing a committee to present a petition for a charter 
sufficient authority. A week before Christmas in 1822, eighteen of the 
clergy of the diocese met at the bishop’s house in New Haven to take 
the preliminary steps. We have no formal record of this meeting, but 
we know that the bishop with two of the clergy and three laymen was 
appointed to draw up a memorial to be circulated in the diocese for 
signatures—praying “the General Assembly to grant an act of incor- 
poration for a college with power to confer the usual literary honors, 
to be placed in either of the cities of Hartford, Middletown, or New 
Haven, according to the discretion of the Trustees.” 

Copies of the petition, with the following letter, were sent to each 
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parish in the diocese, the intention evidently being to have the petition 
supported by the signatures of the Episcopalians throughout the State: 


New Haven, March 20, 1823. 


Sir,—The Committee appointed to prepare a Memorial to 
the Legislature of this State, for the incorporation of a new 
College, have attended to that duty, and herewith forward you a 
copy of the same, which you are requested to circulate for sub- 
scription, through your Parish. Similar copies have been for- 
warded to every Parish in the Diocese, and it is expected that 
they will be signed by all the Episcopal Clergy, and by every 
male Episcopalian of lawful age. If anything should prevent 
you from attending to this business personally in your parish, 
the Committee will rely upon your procuring some other per- 
son to perform the duty. After the signatures are obtained, 
it is requested that the Memorials be returned to Charles 
Sigourney, Esq., Hartford. It is desirable that they should be 
in his hands by the first day of the session of the Legislature, 
and if no earlier private opportunity should offer, the Repre- 
sentatives from the several towns will afford very suitable means 
of conveyance. 


With great respect, 
Your obedient Servant, 
T. C. BROWNELL, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


The petition follows : 


PETITION FOR THE INCORPORATION OF WASH- 
INGTON COLLEGE. 


To the Honorable, the General Assembly of the State of Connecti- 
cut, to be holden at Hartford on the first Wednesday in May, 


1823. 


We the undersigned, convinced of the expediency of at- 
tempting to establish another Collegiate Institution in this 
State, and entertaining the belief that such an Institution would 
meet with a liberal patronage, beg leave respectfully to submit 
our wishes and views to the consideration of your honorable 
body. 

We are aware of the great benefits which have resulted to 
this State and to the general interests of Literature, from the 
important Literary Institution at New Haven, and we have no 
wish to lessen its future usefulness by our present application. 

We are members of the Protestant Episcopal Church; a 
denomination of Christians considerable for their numbers and 
resources in our country; and we beg leave to represent, that 
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while all other religious denominations in the Union have their 
Universities and Colleges under their influence and direction, 
there is not a single Institution of this kind under the special 
patronage and guardianship of Episcopalians. It cannot be 
doubted but that such an Institution will be established, in some 
part of our country, at no distant period; and we are desirous 
that the State of Connecticut shall have the benefit of its loca- 
tion. 

As Episcopalians, we do not ask for any exclusive privi- 
leges, but we desire to be placed on the same footing with other 
denominations of Christians. 

Though a parent may not be over-solicitous to have his 
children educated in a servile acquescence with his peculiar re- 
ligious views, yet he will be reluctant to place them in situations 
where they will be likely to acquire a strong bias against his own 
principles. If it should be thought expedient to establish a new 
College, your memorialists are desirous that it should be con- 
ducted on broad principles of religious toleration, and that 
Christianity should be exhibited in it, as it is in the Gospe' — 
unincumbered with metaphysical subtilities, and unimpaired by 
any false liberality, or refined explanations, which would 
divest it of some of its fairest characteristics. 

When we consider the rapid increase of the population of 
this country, and the growing demand for the facilities of pu lic 
education, it is manifest that the present provisions for this o)- 
ject are becoming inadequate. Accordingly, we see our sister 
States, with a wise policy, encouraging the erection of new 
Seminaries within their limits, for the purpose of securing to 
themselves the benefits which naturally flow from them. Should 
the inhabitants of the South and the West continue to rely 
chiefly on the Colleges of New England for the education of 
their sons, as it seems likely they will do, it surely ought to be 
the policy, as it is unquestionably the interest, of Connectictt 
to multiply attractions of a literary nature. Perhaps the 
present College in this State already numbers as many pupi!s 
as can either be instructed, or governed to advantage, in one 
Institution. But however this may be, we are persuaded that 
if your Honors should think fit to grant our present request, 
funds, to a considerable amount, would be raised, which other- 
wise would not be appropriated to the support of literature 
at all, or would be devoted to the endowment of a College in 
some other part of the Union. 

When compared with some of her sister States, Connecti- 
cut possesses but a moderate extent of territory, limited re- 
sources, and a circumscribed population ; but she may easily be- 
come preeminent by the number and importance of her literary 
institutions. Recommended by the general intelligence of her 
citizens, moderate habits, cheapness of living, and ease of access, 
it only requires that she should extend and foster her Literary 
Institutions, to attract the youth from every part of our coun- 
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try ;— to acquire an influence and importance in the Union, 
which her physical resources deny to her ;—to become the seat 
of science and literature—the Athens of our Republic. 

Your memorialists conclude with humbly praying this 
Honorable General Assembly to grant them an Act of Incor- 
poration for a College, with power to confer the usual literary 
honors; to be placed in either of the Cities of Hartford, Mid- 
dletown, or New Haven, according to the discretion of the 
Trustees, who may be appointed by your honorable body ; which 
act of Incorporation shall take effect whenever Funds shall be 
raised for the endowment of the Institution, to the amount of 
Thirty Thousand Dollars, and not before. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 


It is of interest to note that the day before the petition was to be 
presented, the Yale Corporation at a meeting in Hartford abolished the 
requirement of subscription to the Saybrook Platform. This require- 
ment had been one of the grievances of which Episcopalians had com- 
plained. Whether or not the dropping of the requirement was sug- 
gested by the knowledge that the petition for a second college in which 
no such test was to be required can only be conjectured. 

The limitation of space forbids introducing the Charter in-extenso 
in this paper, but a few quotations and comments may be permitted. 

It recites that whereas sundry inhabitants of the State of the de- 
nomination called the Protestant Episcopal Church have represented by 
their petition that great advantages would accrue to the State, as well 
as to the general interests of literature and science, by establishing with- 
in the State another Collegiate Institution, therefore, Resolved by this 
Assembly, That Thomas C. Brownell, etc., are constituted a body 
politic and corporate forever, by the name of the “Trustees of Washing- 
ton College.” 

The charter gave power and authority to grant all such literary 
honors and degrees as are usually granted by any university, college, or 
seminary of learning in this State, or in the United States. It pro- 
vides no ordinance or by-law shall “make the religious tenets of any 
person a condition of admission to any privilege in the said College, and 
that no President or Professor, or other officer, shall be made ineligible 
for or by reason of any religious tenet that he may profess, or be com- 
pelled, by any by-law or otherwise, to subscribe to any religious test 
whatsoever.” It provides that the institution shall enjoy the same privi- 
leges and exemptions as to taxation as have been or may be granted to 
Yale College. It provides that the trustees may establish the college 
in such town in this State as they may judge most expedient, whenever 
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funds amounting to not less than $30,000 shall be contributed or secured, 
certainly a very modest amount! 

The charter was granted by the legislature May 16, 1823; the long 
fight for a charter for an Episcopal college had been won. What made 
the victory so long withheld so easy now? 

For at least half a century, repeated efforts had ben made to secure 
a new constitution for Connecticut, whose only constitution was the 
charter granted by King Charles in 1662. Under it, as before indeed, 
the Congregational Church, or Congregational Churches, were estab- 
lished and supported by taxation. The forces that were to de- 
stroy this union of church and state and to secure complete freedom 
of conscience and worship were numerous and complicated. One was 
the defeat of the Federalist party, of which Connecticut had been a 
stronghold, and which had been a defender of the Standing Order, a 
defeat due to the rise of democratic sentiment, economic changes, and 
opposition to the church establishment. Generally the Episcopalians had 
supported the Federalist party, but now they made common cause with 
the Baptists and Methodists and other discontented factions and added 
their strength to the Republican party, the party of toleration and 
progress, the party promising an extension of the suffrage to the “com- 
mon man,” whose numbers had become greater because of the changed 
economic conditions resulting from the growth of mills and factories. In 
1816, the toleration party nominated Oliver Wolcott, Jr., and Jonathan 
Ingersoll for governor and lieutenant governor respectively. Both had 
been staunch Federalists, and Jonathan Ingersoll was an Episcopalian. 
Ingersoll was elected and was the first Episcopalian to hold a State office 
in Connecticut. In 1817 Wolcott was elected governor and Ingersoll 
was reelected. They elected their candidates for the lower house by 
a vote of two to one. However, the Federalists still controlled the upper 
house. In 1818 at last, the toleration party swept all before them, 
and on August 26, 1818, a constitutional convention met in Hartford. 
Here also the Baptists and Methodists joined with the Episcopalians to 
make sure of the separation of church and state. The new constitution 
provided that “no preference shall be given by law to any Christian sect 
or mode of worship,” and provided that no person shall be compelled 
to support any congregation, church, or religious association. The days 
of the domination of the Standing Order were over, and the Episcopalians 
might now have the charter for their college for the asking. Doubtless, 
they would have asked before 1823, but for the temporary sojourn of the 
General Seminary in the State. 

In his address to the convention in St. Andrew’s Church, Meriden, 
June 14, 1823, Bishop Brownell said in reference to the granting of the 
charter : 
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But it is almost in vain to endeavour to imbue the tender 
minds of our children with our own views of religious truth, 
if during their subsequent education, they must be placed in 
situations where our peculiar sentiments are constantly treated 
as matters of indifference, or exhibited as positively erroneous. 
It is difficult for youth to withstand the influence of example, of 
authority, and of numbers; and without imputing any sectarian 
partialities, or any proselyting zeal, to the instructors of 
Academies and Colleges who dissent from our religious views, 
every person who knows anything of the relations subsisting 
between the instructor and the pupil, must be aware of the im- 
portant influence which the religious sentiments of the former 
will be likely to produce on the minds of the latter. There is 
moreover, a spurious liberality much in vogue at the present 
day, which, if it do not reach absolute latitudinarianism, pro- 
fesses to regard it as a matter of indifference, or at most, of ex- 
pediency, to what particular denomination of Christians any one 
belongs. But if this principle be admitted, the obvious inference 
is, that it is most expedient to unite with that denomination 
which is the most numerous or the most popular. It is easy to 
see that the prevalence of such a principle would prove the ruin 
of our Church, and lead to a general laxity of religious faith. 
We are Episcopalians, not from any slight preference, but as 
I trust from examination and conviction, and from an imperious 
sense of duty. Our charity would accord the same grounds of 
preference to other denominations; and that golden rule which 
applies to so many of the relative duties, we would take as the 
true rule of religious toleration—"to do to others, as we would 
have them do to us ;”” while we may reasonably require the same 
religious privileges which we freely concede to others. Without 
setting up, therefore, for exclusive orthodoxy, we may surely 
be allowed to take all those measures for the education of our 
children in our own faith, which are adopted by other religious 
denominations, and in relation to which we can have no cause of 
complaint. We should not, perhaps, be over-solicitous in impos- 
ing our own creed upon our children, but it is an evidence that 
we think lightly of our profession if we needlessly place them 
in situations where they will be likely either to become indif- 
ferent to our peculiar principles, or to acquire a positive bias 
against them. 

Under the influence of such considerations, the Episco- 
palians of this State petitioned the General Assembly, during 
its recent session, for the incorporation of a College, to be 
under the patronage and principal direction of members of our 
Church. The application was received with great liberality ; 
and a Charter has been granted, on condition that Thirty Thou- 
sand Dollars be raised by private contribution. An earnest 
appeal will now be made to the friends of the proposed Insti- 
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tution, and I confidently trust, it will be met with the liberality 
which the importance of the object demands.* 


The first meeting of the trustees under the charter was held at 
Bulkeley’s Hotel in Middletown, on Tuesday, July 8, 1823. Bishop 
Brownell was chairman and Charles Sigourney was elected secretary 
and Samuel Tudor, treasurer. The only business transacted was the 
appointment of a committee to devise ways and means to procure funds, 
with power to appoint suitable agents. The members of the committee 
were: the Right Rev. Thomas C. Brownell, the Rev. Samuel Merwin, 
the Rev. Harry Croswell, the Rev. Elisha Cushman, and the Rev. Bird- 
sey G. Noble. 

The committee reported at a meeting held at the house of Charles 
Francis in Middietown, March 4, 1824, that agents had been appointed 
who had obtained about $10,000 on a general subscription without refer- 
ence to the location of the college and that the Rev. Nathaniel S. 
Wheaton, rector of Christ Church, Hartford, had been sent to Eng- 
land to solicit donations for a library. It was voted that they meet in 
Middletown, April 22, 1824, to hear a further report and to decide on 
the location of the college. 

Moved evidently by a series of anonymous articles printed in the 
Connecticut Courant designed to show that there was no need of a second 
college, that a second college would cost more than it was worth to the 
community in which it should be located and more to support it properly 
than could be raised, and attacking the honesty of the friends of Wash- 
ington College in their protestations of devotion to religious liberty in 
the proposed institution, they ordered to be published the provisions of 
the charter on the subject. The third of the articles had accused the 
trustees of hypocrisy, because at home they talked of religious freedom 
and in their instructions to the Rev. Mr. Wheaton, their agent to go to 
England, they stressed the Episcopal character of the college. 

The granting of the charter had also precipitated a miniature 
pamphlet war. The first of the three pamphlets was entitled ‘‘Considera- 
tions suggested by the Establishment of a Second College in Connecti- 
cut.” This was answered in 1825 by “Remarks on Washington Col- 
lege and on the Considerations” —suggested by its establishment. This 
also is anonymous, but it is known that the author was the Rev. 
Nathaniel S. Wheaton, returned from England with books for the library 
and with philosophical apparatus. The third pamphlet, also issued in 
1825, is entitled “‘An Examination of the ‘Remarks’ on Considerations 
suggested by the establishment of a Second College in Connecticut.” The 


*Journal of the Convention, 1823. 
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two pamphlets hostile to the new college are evidently by the same hand, 
as are apparently the letters in the Connecticut Courant. Certainly no 
good purpose was served by the controversy, and certainly it did not 
prevent the committee of the trustees from raising the $30,000 required 
to make the charter effective. 

Friday, April 23, 1824, the trustees met in Middletown to consider 
the proposals from Hartford, Middletown, and New Haven for the lo- 
cation of the college, but adjourned to meet in New Haven May 6, 
1824. 

At the meeting in New Haven on that date, it was voted by ballot 
to select Hartford. Hartford receive nine votes, Middletown five, and 
New Haven two. The trustees elected Bishop Brownell, president, 
Charles Sigourney secretary, and Samuel Tudor, treasurer. The presi- 
dent, John S. Peters, and Richard Adams were appointed to select a 
site for the college buildings, and William H. Imley, Samuel Tudor, and 
Michael Olcott were appointed to superintend the erection of the neces- 
sary buildings. The president was directed to devise and procure a 
common seal for the use of the institution. 

The original Hartford subscription paper has been preserved and 
was printed in the Trinity College Bulletin in 1902. No subscription 
was for more than $1,000, and only three were for that amount, namely, 
those of Samuel Tudor, Charles Sigourney, and William H. Imlay. All 
three were eminent merchants and citizens of Hartford. Many of the 
subscriptions are for very small amounts, showing the general interest 
of Hartford people in the college, and were payable in labor or building 
materials. 

The Times, and Hartford Advertiser in its issue for May 11, 1824, 
notes the decision to locate the college in Hartford: 


The Trustees of Hashington College at their meeting at 
N. Haven on Thursday last, having agreed to locate that in- 
stitution in this town, the news of the event was received here 
with tokens of great satisfaction, particularly among the 
younger class of citizens, who manifested their feelings on the 
occasion by the discharge of cannon and other fire works. The 
votes of the Trustees were, for Hartford, nine—Middletown, 
5—New Haven, two. 


In his Convention address, June 2, 1824, Bishop Brownell says 
concerning the college: 


At our last meeting, I had the pleasure of congratulating 
you on the passage of an Act, by the General Assembly of this 
State, for the establishment of a College, to be under the 
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patronage and principal direction of members of our Church; 
provided thirty thousand dollars should be raised for its endow- 
ment by private contribution. I have now the satisfaction of an- 
nouncing to you that more than the requisite sum has been 
raised, to render the Charter available. Nearly fifty thousand 
dollars have been subscribed to this object, within the Diocese ; 
the greater portion of which has been contributed by the City 
of Hartford, in which the Institution is established. The Col- 
lege will be organized, and go into operation without delay. 
Arrangements have been made for procuring a Library and 
suitable Philosophical apparatus, and preparations are in train 
for erecting the necessary buildings for the accommodation of 
Students, and for public rooms. Though these edifices can 
hardly be completed before the next Spring, yet it is purposed 
to be ready for the reception of Students the ensuing Autumn, 
and, in the mean time, to procure accommodation for them in 
private families. 

It will be the object of the Trustees of the Institution, 
to seek the ablest Professors that can be obtained, in order to 
ensure the requisite number of Students to support the estab- 
lishment. It is hoped also that the organization of the Institu- 
tion, will be thought to contain some improvements on the ordi- 
nary systems of education, calculated to procure for it the 
favourable notice of the public.* 


The committee charged with the erection of the necessary build- 
ings for the college at once advertised for bids for the erection of a 
“College and a Chapel.” The chapel was designed by Samuel F. B. 
Morse, inventor of the telegraph, and the “College”” by Solomon Willard, 
architect of the Bunker Hill Monument. They were first occupied in 
1825. 

At the meeting of the trustees held in the counting-room of Charles 
Sigourney in Hartford, August 10, 1824, a course of study and a system 
of discipline were adopted, and it was voted that the college should 
open September 23, 1824, for the reception of students. The Rev. 
George W. Doane, A. M., was elected professor of belles-lettres and 
rhetorick, Frederick Hall, A. M., professor in Middlebury College in 
Vermont, professor of chemistry and mineralogy, Horatio Hickok, A. M., 
professor of agriculture and political economy, George Sumner, M. D., 
professor of botany and the Rev. Hector Humphrey, A. M., tutor of 
languages, until a professor be appointed. 

George Washington Doane, subsequently second bishop of New 
Jersey, was a graduate of Union College in the class of 1818; Frederick 
Hall was a graduate of Dartmouth College in the class of 1803; Horatio 
Hickok, Yale 1798, was a brother-in-law of Bishop Brownell, they hav- 


*Journal of the Convention, June 2, 1824. 
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ing married sisters; George Sumner was graduated from Yale in 1813, 
and received the M. D. degree from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1817; and the Rev. Hector Humphrey, later president of St. John’s Col- 
iege, Maryland, was graduated from Yale in 1818. Horatio Hickok was 
not an Episcopalian ; he is said to have been the first professor of political 
economy in America, but John McVickar had been made professor of 
moral philosophy and political economy at Columbia in 1818. 

The course of studies required work in natural philosophy in the 
junior year and work in chemistry, natural philosophy, and mineralogy, 
geology, and botany in the senior year. In the minutes of the meeting 
of the trustees held June 14, 1826, reference is found to the “Botanic 
garden” and the “Green House therein.” In the minutes of the meeting 
held August 1, 1826, reference is found to the “Cabinet of Minerals” 
deposited in the college for the use of students by Professor Hall. 

At this meeting, the following resolution was adopted: ‘“Where- 
as, it is impracticable, during the infant state of the Institution, to ap- 
point Professors to all the departments of learning ;—Resolved —that the 
business of instruction be equitably divided among the existing officers, 
in such manner as may be mutually arranged by them, or as the Presi- 
dent may direct.” 

Instruction was begun September 23, 1824, in a private house on 
Main Street in Hartford. Nine students were admitted on that date, 
and a tenth on October 12, 1824. By the end of the year, the number 
had increased to fourteen, all of whom but one were from Connecticut. 

In his address to the diocesan convention, June 1, 1825, Bishop 
Brownell says: 


I have previously had occasion to take notice of the incor- 
poration of a College, to be under the principal patronage and 
direction of members of our Church, and to state that the re- 
quisite endowments had been obtained to render the charter 
available. Since our last meeting, the institution has been or- 
ganized, and it is now in successful operation. It has indeed 
had to encounter much of that prejudice and obloquy, which has 
so frequently been experienced by our Church; but this un- 
merited reprcach seems only to have had the effect of creating 
for it additional sympathy in the minds of liberal men, and we 
have every reason to look for its future prosperity and use- 
fulness.* 


The first commencement was held August 1, 1827, the B. A. degree 
being conferred on ten young men. Isaac Edwin Crary was valedic- 
torian. He was a delegate to the Federal Congress for the territory of 


*Journal of the Convention, 1825. 
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Michigan, 1835-1836, and representative from Michigan in Congress, 
1837-1841. The first D. D. degree was conferred on Alexander Jolly, 
bishop of Moray in Scotland in 1826, and the first LL. D. degree on 
Gideon Tomlinson, governor of Connecticut in 1827. 

The minutes of the faculty are extant from the meeting held Feb- 
ruary 13, 1826. Their first recorded act is to vote that John L. Delong 
and Edward Pitcher, members of the junior class, receive a “‘publick ad- 
monition from the President, in the College Chapel.” They had been 
found guilty of disorderly conduct in college, particularly in throwing 
a log downstairs in the night! 

Evidently the foundations of the college had been well and truly 
laid, and we may leave it to its normal career of progress and discourage- 
ment through the years! 
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RELIGIOUS SOCIETY ON THE DELAWARE IN 1708 
AS SEEN BY THOMAS JENKINS 


By Frank J. Klingberg* 


that all arrivals were immigrants, whether from the British Isles, 

Germany, France, Spain, or Africa. And all had to adapt them- 
selves to the creation of a new society, a process which we call Ameri- 
canization. The missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts’ was usually a man of education from England, 
and from a social level above that of the “average” colonist. His adap- 
tation, therefore, was much more difficult than that of men of the dis- 
senting groups, Quakers, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Anabaptists 
Lutherans, who were a part of the social order which made up the body 
of the people. 

The S. P. G., aware of the social cleavage, ceaselessly sought to 
overcome the problem by attempts to have a bishop established in the 
colonies, and to find American-born candidates for clerical orders whose 
adaptation would be complete to begin with, and who might be immune 
to malaria and other colonial diseases which caused a huge loss of per- 
sonnel. One out of five of the Anglican candidates was shipwrecked or 
died of disease, going to London to take orders, or on the return. 

The general value of the records of the Society consists in that its 
reports came from the whole frontier, both in area and in social strata. 
Conditions were described which were common to all men, of whatever 
faith. These eighteenth-century letters were written by observers like the 
Rey. Thomas Jenkins who, newly arrived in 1708, at New Castle, Dela- 
ware, described his fresh impressions in a 2000-word letter. Jenkins’ 
life in America was short and his correspondence does not give the long- 
time perspective of a George Keith, a John Talbot, or a Charles Inglis. 
3ut it is memorable and that of a gifted penman. The S. P. G. cor- 
respondence also includes that of the itinerant missionary, who again 
told a different story from the man who was, in a sense, cast away at 
one post for a long period. The traveler usually was more optimistic, 


I the new colonial world of America, it must constantly be recalled 
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perhaps from the sense of seeing many people in many places, and of 
noting progress on the whole front, whereas tactical reverses might 
occur in individual places, and discourage the incumbent. 

Jenkins’ letter gives us facts about the Welsh, the Quakers, with 
hints as to why they were disliked, and includes references to the co- 
operation with the Anabaptists and with the Swedish minister, the Rev. 
Eric Bidrk.? To present his case for removal to New Castle, he assem- 
bles a brief of all his observations. Thus he gives a general picture of the 
frontier scene, of its distances, its illnesses, of the rivalry of religious 
bodies, of the conflicts between new communities, all ‘on the make,” 
which rivalries are not unlike the county courthouse squabbles of the 
American West. 

Determined to settle in New Castle, in an established Church, rather 
than take his charge at Appoquinimink,® according to his report a crude 
and unformed settlement, he skilfully marshals all arguments in favor of 
moving from his appointment to the New Castle vacancy. The gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania, he says, supports him in this, and Colonel Quary, 
one of the important members of the S. P. G. and a prominent figure in 
the colonies, endorsed his stand. He carefully states the argument that 
a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. He emphasizes that if he 
does not go to New Castle, the Anabaptists, Presbyterians, and Quakers 
will steal the congregation during the next six months, with its member- 
ship of 80, and leave that church vacant, while he futilely tries to build up 
Appoquinimink. He stresses the fact that he knows Welsh, and can hold 
this language group against the Anabaptist clergy. Anticipating the 
anger of the Appoquinimink people, he trusts that the bishop of London 
will support him in his clear conscience. He ends with an appeal above 
the bishop to God. The Church books, intended for Appoquinimink, he 
has taken with him to New Castle, and it is clear that the value of the 
books weighted his desirability in New Castle. 

The problem of long distance management of the Society is like that 
of any eighteenth century commercial company. The worker may dis- 
agree with the management, but reports the facts and is subject to firm 
direction by the parent body. In this case, the bishop of London sug- 
gested to the Society that “after all he [Jenkins] is an ingenious young 

2For the early history of the Swedish Church in America see Tobias Eric 
Biérk, The Planting of the Swedish Church in America, Translated and Edited by 
Ira Oliver Nothstein, D. D., (Rock Island, Illinois, 1943). Tobias Erick Bi6érk, 
the son of Eric Biérk, left America at the age of twelve with his father and in 
1731 presented this study as his graduation thesis at Upsala University. 

8The various spellings of the name Appoquinimink, Apoquiminy, Appoqui- 
niminck, etc., used in the manuscript are themselves indicative of the formative 


frontier conditions in which new communities, adopting Indian names, apparently 
had difficulty in settling on the exact spelling. 
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man, and may do a great deal of good in that place [New Castle] . .. 
and therefore, I hope you will punish him with a severe reprimand, and 
not take his livelihood from him. . . 4 

Jenkins, however, had returned immediately to Appoquinimink, on 
hearing of the Society’s displeasure, and he wrote from there in March, 
1709, asking forgiveness for “the false step I first made in my Mission, 
from which I have as effectually as I cou’d recovered myself by a speedy 
and immediate Return to my proper Cure.”* The vestry of Appo- 
quinimink, at the same time, asked “the honorable Society to reestablish 
him amongst us and continue your usual Bounty to him,” explaining that 
“The Cause why M° Jenkins left us was by the suggestions of some ill 
inclin’d towards us (’ere he knew what we were) .. . .’* 

An Anglican minister, familiar with foreign languages, theology, 
and the other skills imperative in the home parishes of England, found 
that in the New World he had to be re-educated in field work amidst a 
mobile, unrestrained society. In England, the householder was usually 
tied to his parish; in the New World, he could move anywhere. In 
England, he was a cog in a caste society; in the colonies, all men were 
equal before the Indian and the forest. In the old world, religion was 
ordained ; in the new world, competition, as Jenkins observed, was keen, 
and ‘“‘customers” switched from Church to Church. All came to hear 
Jenkins and to make their independent observations, but “none of them 
excepting three . . . took any notice of me, or did once as much as 
bid me wellcome to the place . . . .” 

In the old world, the clergyman would have a rectory or parsonage ; 
in the new world, Jenkins comments on the kindliness of his host, “the 
only Person of any Note or reputation,” but adds that “he cou’d afford 
me no retired room to myself, nor was there any in Appoquiminy that 
cou'd better Accomodate me than he, . . . ” 

It is interesting to observe that the dissenting minister worked side 
by side with the people, helped build the church with his hands, often 
earned money by his own enterprise or business, knew the forests and 
fields as well as his parishioners. The S. P. G. missionary was usually 
forbidden to go into trade, or to make money “on the side,” and for in- 
fraction was disciplined. 

The letter is intriguing for its revelation of the colonial scene, and 


‘Lord Bishop of London to the Secretary, Fulham, December 23, 1708, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 4, No. LXVIL. 

SThomas Jenkins to the Secretary, [Appoquinimink] March 23, 1708/9, in 
S. P..G. GC... ©. Trams.), A 4 Ho. CX. 

®Vestry of Apoguiminy to the Lord Bp. of London, [Appoquinimink, March, 
1708/9] in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 4, No. CXXIII. 
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is best presented as a whole, for each reader will find his own glean- 
ings 


In Obedience to yours and the Honorable Society’s com- 
mands I have taken care to begin my Correspondence with you 
from abroad by the first Opportunity; after eleven Weeks sail 
from Portsmouth we arrived at Virginia the 26 of May last 
1708. and for want of a convenient passage from thence to 
Philadelphia we were detained there 5 weeks and at last having 
no prospect of any fairer Opportunity we hired a Boat for eight 
pound ten, to carry us with our effects to Bohemia landing 
which is a Part of Maryland and borders upon the Province of 
Pensylvania and lyes within 70 miles of Philadelphia; 
the very first night we came to Bohemia we met there 
with his Honour Col. [John] Evans, Gov’ of Pensyl- 
vania, after we had paid him our respects, and I had deliver’d 
him my Letters of recommendation to his Honor’s Countenance 
and favour, understanding my Mission was for Appoquiminy, 
his Honour told me that he wonder’d the people of that place, 
wou’d presume to petition for a Minister to themselves being so 
few and inconsiderable a remnant not above five settled families 
living upon the Creek, and withall added he was sorry it was 
my chance to be sent amongst them. The next day his Honour 
desired M° Black and I to bear him Company to New Castle, 
the second town in the Province, [which] lyes very near the 
Sea upon the mouth of the River Delaware 40 miles below the 
City Philadelphia, formerly a place of great Trade and still has 
some Vessels belonging to it, most of the Inhabitants being 
Merch's. Here in the Town of New Castle we met with the 
Reverend M° Nichols late Minister of Upland in Chester, with 
his wife his Servs and all his effects going to Maryland to settle 
himself Minister of some County there. Upon this Vacancy at 
Upland I had several pressing Invitations to come to Chester 
from the Church Wardens and the best Gentlemen there. I an- 


7C. F. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the S. P. G. (London, 1901), IT, p. 852. 
Jenkins, a Welshman, was born about 1682. He died July 30, 1709, less than a year 
from the date of this letter. Commenting on his death, John Talbot wrote on 
September 27, 1709: 


“Poor Brother Jenkins was baited to Death with Muscatoes & blood 
thirsty Galknippers which wou'd not let him rest night nor day till he got a 
fever at Appoquiminy, came to Philadelphia & dyed immediately of a Calen- 
ture; My een Evans and I buryed him as well as we coud; it cost us 
above 20£ for poor Man he had nothing out of Quantum wt the Society 
and his Bills protested. If vou please to call to mind, I told the Society when 
I was there [in England] that those places must be served by Itinerants and 
that ‘tis hardly possible for any body to abide there, that is not born there, till 
he’s Musketo proof.” 


See John Talbot to Secretary, Burlington [New Jersey], September 27, 1709, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 5, No. Also, in E. L. Pennington, Apostle of 
New Jersey: John Talbot-——1645-1727 (Church Historical Society, Philadelphia, 
1938), p. 123. 
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swered them, I was not in a Capacity to accept of any such Pro- 
posals, tho’ very incouraging, except upon some more than 
Ordinary Occasions I shou’d be necessitated to leave Appo- 
quiminy. After M? Black and I had preached once before his 
Honour at New Castle, I went the following Week to Appo- 
quiminy, and waited upon one Capt. Cantwell the only Person 
of any Note or reputation in the place he reced me very kindly 
and was willing to lodge and diet me at his house, but it was 
so small that he cou’d afford me no retired room to myself, 
nor was there any in Appoquiminy that cou’d better Accom- 
modate me than he, his house being but 12 Miles from the 
Church, and the rest for the most part some more Miles dis- 
tant. I preached there on Sunday and had a very large Con- 
gregation to hear me, most of them being led out of Curiosity 
from neighbouring parishes, and above 30 were come from 
Maryland, out of the Reverend M* Sewels parish, however they 
seem’d to be all very well satisfyed in the Gospel Doctrine I 
had entertained them with, but there was none of them except- 
ing three Cantwel, M" Healy and Dyer that took any 
notice of me, or did once as much as bid me wellcome to the 
place, yet notwithstanding their coolness and Indifferency to- 
wards me, I still retained the same resolute purpose of con- 
tinuing amongst them that I first had when I came from home 
but going up again to New Castle the following week to meet 
with a sweedish Minister a very pious sincere Christian one 
Mr’ Biork, I found then that the Reverend M® Ross your late 
Missionary to that Town of New Castle was removing from 
thence, and in supply of M? Henry Nichols had agreed to settle 
himself at Chester; when I had reason’d a little with M®™ Ross 
upon this his sudden removal, he told me ‘twas upon the Ac- 
count of his late Marriage not that he thought to better himself 
anything thro’ his Ministry at Upland, but that he had very 
promising hopes of geting his family a better Maintenance 
there by keeping a Board School, having several Children 
promised him from Philadelphia: I being in Town when Mr? 
Ross acquitted himself of his Charge here, the Church Wardens 
and Vestry men had a Meeting and drew up a general petition 
to me, desiring me to reside among them and take care of their 
Church, which they had by such great Charge been so long 
afinishing, otherwise tho’ but just now finished and many did 
dayly joyn with her Comunion, yet if left in this desolate and 
destitute State it wou'd be the absolute ruin of her, Adding as 
they have aiready represented to my Lord of London, that the 
Presbyterians having built a very spacious Meeting house in the 
very face of their Church, they wou’d soon make Havock of her 
by proseliting the greatest part of their Congregation consist- 
ing most of country people, which being illiterate are as yet 
hardly principled in the true Christian Apostolical Church and 
its Gospel Doctrines wou'd be soon carried away with every 
wind of Doctrine, w*® this at the same time I reced a very press- 
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ing Letter from his Honour the Governour of this Place, where- 
in he urged me by all the tenderness and compassionate re- 
gard we owed to the infant distressed Church of Christ in gen- 
eral in those parts, that I wou’d take particular care of this in 
New Castle, and assist the people of Appoquiminy as frequently 
as I cou’d, adding withall in great sincerity that by all the 
power and Authority that was imposed in him he wou’d see this 
Church at New Castle supplyed before any other, assuring me 
if I stayd here his Honours particular favour and all the good 
Offices he cou’d do me, yet before I wou'd settle any where 
but where by my Mission I was particularly directed, with all 
this I thought it very proper to consult Col Quary* as I under- 
stood him to be a Member of your Corporation, so that his 
Approbacon concuring with the reasonable motives before of- 
fered, together with the sense and Conscience I had of my Duty 
to God and his Church in general prevailed upon me (I hope 
not without a happy Providence of God) to fix myself at New 
Castle, in hopes of my Lord of London’s future approbation 
and the rest of the Honorable Society’s. 

I have since my settlement here frequently offer’d my serv- 
ices and ministry to the People of Appoquiminy, to preach to 
them constantly upon one Sunday in the Month, and if they 
wou'd meet me once a fortnight upon week days; but I have not 
been able to perswade them yet to accept of this, for they 
imagine that I am under special bonds & Obligations to serve 
them in my Ministry, and none else but them only, that if I don’t 
live with them they have made no scruple to tell me, that they 
will complain to the Honourable Society and make them to 
withdraw their bounty from me; I suppose you have heard from 
them before now, but upon the whole of what they say, what- 
ever may be the Societys Opinion of me; I have this much to 
say for myself, that I thank the Almighty God (with sincerity 
be it spoken) I have a good Conscience of my side for what 
I have done, and hope for acceptance from God in particular 
for the care I have taken of this Church at the present juncture 
when left destitute and exposed to the rage and Scorn of all 
scismaticks particularly of those numerous Crowd of Heathen 
called Quakers, who wou’d make many a triumphing <Ac- 
clamation over her distress, ridicule her Primitive ancient Cere- 
monies out of Countenance, and trample her wholsom doctrines 
under feet, when there was no Priest left within her gates to 
stand up and preach Repentance, faith and salvation in Christ 
Jesus, God manifest in the flesh whom I have heard them 
positively deny.—what wou'd signify our Church when there 
was none left within her to bear his X%@" Testimony against 


8Doubtless a reference to Robert Quary, at one time Governor of South Caro- 
lina and later Judge of the Vice-Admiralty Court in Pennsylvania. Quary quar- 
relled with the Pennsylvania authorities and favored maximum autonomy for the 
three Delaware Counties. The complicated relationship of Delaware with Pemn- 
sylvania is discussed briefly in C. M. Andrews, The Colonial Period in American 
History, Vol. III, pp. 321-326. The Quakers were not numerous in Delaware. 
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those dark benighted and deluded Souls that deny the saving 
faith, and are worse than Infidels. S* cou’d you frame in your 
mind any Idea of the factious nature and Circumstances of this 
place, it wou’d soon incline you to believe what I so clearly see, 
that if this Church had but wanted a Minister for one half year, 
without a special Providence, and preventing Grace of God, it 
wou'd not have above three that wou’d sincerely be af her Com- 
munion, whereas we have now some hundreds in the Town and 
Country, that are of the Church of England which by reason of 
the vast distance many of them live from the Town they can- 
not every Sunday give their Attendance at the Church, but I 
meet them about halfway in the Country about 12 Miles from 
the Town once a fortnight to preach to them and Catechise 
their Children, and in the last and second Meeting I have had 
with them our Congregacon consisted of fourscore people, and 
many of them were Welsh with whom I have also Agreed to 
have a Meeting every three Weeks, amongst themselves in the 
Welsh Track (as it is here called) and Welsh consist here in 
this County of New Castle & bordering upon it of above forty 
families, being for the most part deluded & drawn away by a 
Scotch Presbiterian, and a Welsh Anabaptist Preacher, so that 
ever since their first Settlement in this Country they have 
been divided into three parties, an Anabaptist, a Presbyterian 
and a Quaker Congregation, and no wonder there is such a 
Division amongst them, since they never had a Church of Eng- 
land Minister amongst them that cou’d preach to them in their 
own Language most of them understanding no other; they have 
to this time lived groping in the dark for want of the Gospel 
Doctrine deliver’d them in its natural light and Purity. I 
therefore design to spend much of my time and paines upon 
them in Order to reclaim them from those pernicious errors, 
and I am already thus far encouraged that the Anabaptist 
preacher has promised to resign up his Meeting house to my 
service, and has declared himself to be one of my constant 
hearers, for he can neither read nor understand any other Lan- 
guage but the British [Welsh] which he has to great perfection, 
but being likewise as well acquainted myself with the Mother 
Tongue as I am with any other, I hope by the blessing of God 
upon my endeavours I shall be able to do much good among 
them, and in my first six Months Account to give you a very 
comfortable Relation of the successful Progress of the Gospell 
thro’ my Ministry amongst them. 

I hope for the Honorable Society's favour and approbation, 
upon what I have here offered with respect to what I have 
already done, and what is my design to do further in this great 
Work they have thought fit to employ me in, and I hope that as 
long as I shall retain any Christian Principle within me or any 
just sense or regard to the great Charge of the Weighty errand 
I am sent upon, I shall never by God’s Grace do any thing 
but what in some measure may Prove answerable to the purity 
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of your good intentions in sending me, being conscious to my 
self that I am not only Accountable for what I do to that happy 
Number of good men the Venerable Corporation from whom I 
am sent, but must be more strictly so to the great Bp and 
Shepheard of our Souls when I must stand in Judgment before 
him at the latter day. And that not only my reputation lyes at 
Stake at honie with some of the best of Men, but my eternal 
well-being hereafter in another state dos more immediately de- 
pend upon my faithful Discharge of my Ministry. I pray God 
to give me sincerity in what I say, with his grace to act and do 
accordingly, that I may always ~~ Caracter of 
Your faithfull Missionary 
& humble Servant 
Thomas Jenkins. 


New Castle, Pensylvania 
26 Aug*t 1708. 


P. S. As for the Church Books that were given for Appo- 
quiminy Church and the Library allowed for my own use I have 
carried them with me, because the nature of my Obligacon was, 
in case of my removal to leave them to the succeeding Minister 
or Church Wardens, but there being neither of them, I pre- 
sumed to keep them by me till further Orders from the Society 
how to dispose of them, and that I shall be sure to comply with ; 
I am willing to let the Church Books remain in the Church if 
they wou’d accept of my service there to read Prayers and 
preach to them as often as I can till they have another Minister 
sent them, but this they will not accept of, I desire therefore 
your Opinion and Direction what to do in this case, as soon as 
you can.° 

This letter, in its picture of a society on the march, points the 


great value of records that are not political or constitutional, but in- 
stead tell the folk story of the life and activity of a people; in short, 
the mores of the place and time. To this end, access to various religious 
archives is giving a much-needed documentation on the founding of 
America. 


®Thomas Jenkins to Secretary, New Castle, Pennsylvania, August 26, 1708, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A 4, No, LAT. 
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People, Church, and State in Modern Russia. By Paul B. Anderson. 
New York: Macmillan, 1944. Pp. xii & 240. $2.50. 


This is an enlightening account of the relations of the Church to the 
Soviet government and to the Russian people from 1917 to the present. 
The author has first-hand knowledge of what he writes, and presents his 
matter clearly, impartially, and interestingly. 

According to the Russian constitution, “Freedom for the conduct 
of religious worship and freedom for anti-religious propaganda is recog- 
nized for all citizens.” While this grants freedom for anti-religious 
propaganda, which is carried on actively throughout the whole educa- 
tional system, no freedom is granted for religious propaganda. The 
Church has freedom only for the conduct of worship. Moreover, the law 
definitely forbids the Church to organize groups or societies for study, 
prayer, charitable purposes or any other object. It cannot offer relief 
to the poor or sick. It can have no reading rooms. Service books and 
no others may be kept in the church. The courts have ruled that re- 
ligious instruction of children may not be given in groups of more than 
three but that sermons may be delivered in church provided they are not 
in the form of a series of lectures. As the author says, “For Western 
Christians the restrictions under which religion exists in Russia today 
would seem unbearable.” 

This being the case it is hard for us to understand the statement 
made by Church authorities in the recent book, Truth About Religion in 
Russia; “We must declare that the constitution, guaranteeing complete 
freedom for the conduct of religious worship, definitely in no way in- 
terferes with the religious life of believers or the life of the Church in 
general.” 

Although the author suggests that such statements doubtless reveal 
“the tendency under any autocratic regime to approximate what it is 
desirable to say,” they nevertheless express much truth. The Russian 
Church never engaged in many of the activities which we regard as essen- 
tial to church life. It never had sunday schools or confirmation classes. 
In being freed from the rigid control by the state under the Tsars it finds 
the present restrictions not altogether onerous in comparison. Finally, 
its services in themselves, without other means, are powerful implements 
for nurturing the religious life and the spiritual apprehension of its peo- 
ple. 

While the constitutional and legal position of the Church has not 
changed in the least since Germany attacked Russia, conditions within 
this constitutional and legal framework have been made easier. This has 
been due to the Church’s willingness to support the Soviet government, 
to the financial contributions of the bishops and others to the war effort, 
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and to the determination of the government to unite all elements among 
the people in the national defense. The result has been a less aggressive 
anti-religious propaganda, a willingness on the part of the government 
to open more churches for worship, and, in official historical publications, 
to recognize the importance of the Church in Russian history. 

This new attitude was symbolized by the reception of Patriarch 
Sergius and Metropolitan Nicholas in audience by Stalin and Molotoff in 
September, 1943. All of which has in turn encouraged people who 
hitherto had been reluctant to let their attachment to the Church be 
known, to attend its services. 

That this working relation between Church and State indicates any 
change in Marxist ideology the author denies. How then explain the 
present rappréchement? Russia has reached the stage of socialism but 
not yet that of communism. Remnants of feudo-capitalism may be ex- 
pected to persist in the socialist stage but will disappear in the communist 
stage. Religion is one of these remnants. “If and when the party should 
decide to take another radical step forward toward the Communist stage, 
then the slogans and attitudes appropriate to the Communist stage would 
become applicable, viz., that Communism and religion are incompatibie.” 
“The Soviet attitude toward religion is not one of neutrality, and its pro- 
gram is not one of persecution. It is an inimical attitude, like the attitude 
of the gardener toward the weeds in his cabbage patch.” It expects to 
eliminate the weeds by education and enlightenment on the one hand and, 
on the other, by creating a state of society in which all of man’s aspira- 
tions can be fulfilled in this life and the idea of God will vanish. Mean- 
while it feels that the Church has been so weakened that it will not be 
able to present a serious obstacle to the spread of communist ideo!ory 

As for the Church, it “has literally been ‘purified’ ” by the treat- 
ment it has received during the past twenty-seven years, “and its essence 
and purpose rediscovered . . . It can teach the world much about de- 
pendence on the Holy Spirit . . . It has revealed how, with wealth. pres- 
tige, earthly authority, even the ‘teaching function removed, the Church 
not only survives but grows in power and influence.” 

In addition to the consideration of this central theme of the relation 
of the Church to the Soviet government, there is much about other mat- 
ters such as the relation of the Orthodox to the Living Church, to the 
other Eastern patriarchates, and to the Anglican Communion, as well as 
considerable discussion of the nature of anti-religious propaganda. The 
author’s conclusions are supported by extensive quotations from pro- 
nouncements of Church, State, and Communist Party. The book is com- 
mended to all who seek some understanding of the religious situation in 
Russia. 

James ARTHUR MULLER. 


Darwell Stone: Churchman and Counsellor. By F. L. Cross. Westmin- 
ster: The Dacre Press. Pp. 467. 


This memoir of Darwell Stone measures up to the high standard 
of the best Anglican ecclesiastical biography. Stone was a theologian of 
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the medizval type with an almost unrivalled knowledge of the Fathers 
and the Schoolmen. This was at once his strength—and his limitation— 
but it made him the leader of one school of thought in the Church of Eng- 
land for almost half a century. The memoir falls into three main parts: 
The Life ; Letters and sundry Papers, to which is added a valuable chap- 
ter on ‘The Creed of an English Catholic” and a detailed account of the 
inner history of “Prayer Book Revision,” Stone taking a leading part 
in its rejection by Parliament. 

He was the son of an English country clergyman who was “passing 
rich” on £70 a year and who distinguished himself by his strong anti- 
Roman views expressed in such publications as ‘““No Peace with Rome.” 
For one year Darwell held a curacy (his only parochial experience) and 
for eighteen years was principal of a small missionary college. The major 
part of his life was spent at Oxford as librarian and then principal of 
Pusey House and becoming an almost traditional figure in the Univer- 
sity. He had an immense correspondence, mainly from the clergy who 
looked to him for guidance in the solution of their problems of life and 
thought. The nature of the questions sheds an illuminating light on their 
mental attitude. Many were serious, such as “The Sin Unto Death”; 
“Our Lord’s Knowledge as a Man’; the “Nature of Original Sin,” con- 
cerning which Stone thought “the English formularies are over severe.” 
Others dealt with problems of conscience: ‘Must an adulterous wife tell 
her husband ?” making it a condition of absolution ; to which he answered, 
“No, it might do no good and might have bad results.’”” Some of the 
questions can only be classed as trivial coming from men who were strain- 
ing at a gnat and swallowing a camel: “Can war bread be validly con- 
secrated ?” 

Apart from the light this biography sheds upon the personality and 
teaching of Stone, it is extremely valuable as a record of the Anglo- 
Catholic movement in the English Church from about 1890 to 1930. It 
has, however, a very definite limitation. It is not so much a record of the 
movement as a whole, but of one section of it. These pages bear abundant 
witness to the fact that Stone was not merely an Anglo-Catholic, as were 
men like Paget of Oxford and Charles Gore, but that he belonged to the 
pro-Roman group, repudiating the theological and ecclesiastical position 
of the liberal catholics of the Lu Mundi school and their successors. The 
memoir speaks quite frankly of ‘the great sympathy which he felt to all 
things Roman and eagerness that Roman Catholic eucharistic practice, 
especially as it flowed from the Roman dogmas and the Roman liturgy, 
should as far as possible be adopted in the Church of England” (p. 66). 
It is recorded that in saying Mass “he recited the Prayer Book service 
audibly, but eked out its modest liturgical provision by interpolating 
silently the Gelasian canon in Latin and other parts of the Roman rite” 
(p. 226). 

He fought a long fight not only for reservation, but—given his 
eucharistic doctrine—consistently, for adoration before the blessed sacra- 
ment. Reservation was needed for the sick and dying and to communicate 
those not able to attend the appointed services, but when so reserved “‘it 
is legitimate that there should be private prayers and public devotions in 
connexion with it.” On the latter he was quite explicit. He writes: 
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“Canon Grose Hodge then asked me whether he rightly understood that 
I wished for Reservation in order that people might say private prayers 
before the reserved Sacrament, and that there might be special services 
involving adoration as well as for Communion of the sick and others; 
and I replied, ‘Yes.’” (P. 308.) 

However much we may differ from Stone we may yet be grateful 
for a book which so clearly expounds the doctrines and ritual practices 
of the pro-Roman group which has profoundly affected the life and 
thought of the Anglican Church. From this point of view, the memoir 
is indispensable. 

E. Clowes CHORLEY. 


The Parish of the Advent in the City of Boston. A History of One Hun- 
dred Years. 1844-1944. Boston, Massachusetts. Pp. 212. 


The thought of the Church of the Advent, Boston, originated in the 
mind of a Bostonian layman, a Congregationalist, who was discontented 
with his own religious position, and, who, after trying the Episcopal 
churches in the city, found them little or no better than the Congre- 
gational. He said of them “they had the Prayer Book, but did not fol- 
low its principles.” He found a few kindred spirits, and in September, 
1844, a few laymen organized the Church of the Advent “to secure to a 
portion of the city of Boston the ministrations of the Holy Catholic 
Church; and more especially to secure the same to the poor and needy 
in a manner free from unnecessary and all ungracious circumstances.” 
The church was to be free alike to rich and poor, without distinction ; 
all the seats were to be free; the parish was to be maintained by free- 
will offerings and provision was to be made for daily as well as weekly 
services. The story of that venture—for venture it was—is outlined 
in this beautifully printed and richly illustrated volume. It has a unique 
significance inasmuch as the Church of the Advent was the first definitely 
anglo-catholic parish in the American Church, and it has maintained 
unbrokenly its catholic tradition of doctrine and worship for a century. 
Large and proper mention is made of the saintly William Croswell, its 
first rector, who was priest confessor and poet. The unhappy story of 
the hostile attitude of Bishop Manton Eastburn, a militant low church- 
man, who refused to visit the parish for confirmation unless certain 
changes were made in the ritual, is told in these pages impartially and 
without rancor. During those long and dark days Dr. Croswell carried 
himself like a Christian gentleman, but at the same time maintaining his 
canonical rights, and it should never be forgotten that he was the first 
priest of this Church to establish daily morning and evening prayer. 
The biographical sketches of the succeeding rectors, of the music and of 
parochial activities are exceedingly well done. In the judgment of this 
reviewer, who himself has written three such books, this is one of the 
best parish histories written for many years past. 

E. Clowes CHORLEY. 
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PENNSYLVANIA LIVES 


During the past few years the University of Pennsylvania Press has 
published a valuable series of Pennsylvania Lives. The last two are 
of particular interest to students of the history of the American Epis- 
copal Church. Among those yet to come are William White, Thomas 
Barton and Jacob Duché. 


1 


William Smith, Educator and Churchman, 1727-1803. By Albert 
Frank Gegenheimer. University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. 


Pp. 233. 


On April 11, 1753, there appeared an 86 page pamphlet under 
the title of A General Idea of the College of Mirania; With a Sketch 
of the Method of teaching Science and Religion, in the several 
Classes, the author being described as “Mr. Smith of Queen’s 
County.” Actually the author was the Rev. William Smith, a 
Scotchman, who studied at King’s College, Aberdeen, from 1743 to 
1747, and arrived in America on May Ist, 1751, as tutor to the 
two sons of Colonel Josiah Martin, and eventually became head 
of the Philadelphia Academy and subsequently the first provost of 
the College of Philadelphia. It is interesting to remember that he 
was ordained both deacon and priest in London at the same time as 
Samuel Seabury. The author deals very fully with Smith’s work as 
an educator and with his relation to William and Thomas Penn. 
Chapter V, entitled “The Church,” is of special interest to the 
readers of this Macazine, the more so as it is the work of a 
layman who gives a detached view of the controversy inseparably 
associated with Smith. In 1767 he occupied the pulpit at Oxford, 
Pennsylvania, being his first parochial work, and became a mission- 
ary of the S. P. G. In 1779 he removed to Maryland, where he 
took charge of the church at Chestertown at a stipend of 600 bushels 
of wheat annually. He was there instrumental in obtaining a char- 
ter for the establishment of Washington College, of which he be- 
came president. 

In 1783 he was elected first bishop of Maryland, but no steps 
appear to have been taken for his consecration. Three years later 
White, Provoost and Griffith were recommended for the episcopate 
by the General Convention. Incidentally, the author states that the 
health of Griffith prevented his going to England. A better reason 
is that the collapse of value of the local currency made it impossible 
for the parishes in the diocese of Virginia to raise the funds for 
the journey. There is evidence that Smith also applied to the same 
convention for the necessary recommendation but without success. 
the reason apparently alleged being that on occasion he had been 
publicly intoxicated. The author of this Life marshals the evidence 
pro and con with both a frankness and delicacy worthy of all praise. 

Although Dr. Smith was never consecrated he became an im- 
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portant figure in the councils of the Church, particularly in the large 
part he played in the compilation of what became known as the 
“Proposed Book” of Common Prayer. 

Although comparatively brief this book quite supersedes the two 
volume Life and Correspondence of William Smith which was pub- 
lished in 1879 and 1880 and written by his great-grandson, Horace 
Wemyss Smith, and which is described as “completely inaccurate in 
many of its statements.” 


2 


Richard Peters, Provincial Secretary and Cleric, 1704-1776. By 
Hubertis Cummings. University of Pennsylvania Press, 1944. 
Pp. 347. 


In vivid and glowing words Dr. Cummings here outlines the 
many and diverse parts Richard Peters played on the stage of life. 
He read law at the University of Leyden and in the Temple; 
divinity at Oxford ; was ordained in London; served as assistant in 
Christ Church, Philadelphia; was secretary of the land office for 
the province of Pennsylvania and finally returned to the work of the 
ministry a$ rector of Christ Church and St. Peter’s, Philadelphia. 

His career had an unfortunate beginning. While yet in his 
teens he was ensnared into marrying a servant girl, from whom he 
separated. After his ordination and appointment to a curacy word 
of her death was conveyed to him and in due course he married into 
a titled family only to discover that his former wife was still living 
and that he had unintentionally committed bigamy. As one of 
his contemporaries put it, “he was obliged to change the air,”’ and 
removed to the province of Pennsylvania, where he became assistant 
to the Rev. Archibald Cummings, then rector of Christ Church, 
Philadelphia. Gossip filtered over from England which impaired 
his usefulness and relief was afforded by his appointment as secre- 
tary of the land office of the province. 

From the point of view of the student of the history of the 
colonial Church this book is extremely valuable as it sets forth de- 
tails which have not been generally known. They are mainly found 
in the chapter on “Recovery of Function” leading up to Peters’ elec- 
tion as rector of Christ Church and St. Peter’s. There are some 
excellent clerical pen-sketches—Archibald Cummings, Thomas Bar- 
ton, William Smith, Francis Hopkinson, Thomas Coombe and Wil- 
liam White. Concerning the latter there is preserved a little item 
of unwritten history, viz: that the bishop of London was of the 
opinion that “Mr. White was rather too young to be given deacon’s 
and priest’s orders, for the present.” 

Peters lived long enough to hear the bell of the State House 
ring out for the Declaration of Independence and died six days later. 

This book cannot be too highly commended. It is shot through 
with literary charm, and is not only a full length portrait of an 
interesting personality, but also a definite and valuable contribution 
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to the history of the Anglican Church in the province of Penn- 
sylvania. 
E. Clowes CHORLEY. 


Peabody of Groton, A Portrait. By Frank D. Ashburn. New York: 
Coward McCann. Pp. 444. 


The author of this book emphasizes the fact that it is not a biography 
(it was published just before Dr. Peabody died), but it intended to be 
and actually is a “portrait”. As such it is faithful to the original. It 
sketches alike his strength and his limitations. He was a born teacher, 
but not strictly a scholar; a liberal churchman with a strong sense of 
sacramental values; an athlete always retaining his English love for 
cricket ; a disciplinarian who valued character above scholastic attainment. 
His ideal for Groton boys was that they should be Christian gentlemen 
and he never tired of telling them that “Christ was the first true gentle- 
man that ever breathed.” 

Despite the disparity of age, Phillips Brooks and Endicott Peabody 
had much in common. Both came of well to do New England Unitarian 
families, and it was through Brooks that Peabody entered the ministry 
of the Episcopal Church. His boyhood days were spent in an English 
school followed by three years at Trinity College, Cambridge. His 
preparation for the ministry at the Episcopal School, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, was interrupted by a sojourn at Tombstone, Arizona, where he 
served as a lay reader and built the first Protestant church in Arizona. 
A local newspaper said of him: 


“Well, we’ve got a parson who doesn’t drink beer behind the 
door; a parson who doesn’t flirt with the girls, and when it comes 
to baseball, he’s a daisy.” 


In the course of time came Groton, and for fifty years Groton was 
Peabody ; what Thomas Arnold was to Rugby, Endicott Peabody, always 
called the “Rector,” was to Groton. The author tells the story of the 
conduct of the school and the personality of its head with discrimination. 
He makes no attempt to conceal the fact that Groton was a “class” 
school, partly for the reason that Peabody always kept the registration 
just below 200, giving the sons of graduates the preference. Neverthe- 
less there were no luxuries in the school. The boys washed out of tin 
basins and pocket-money was limited to twenty-five cents a week. 

A delightful feature of this book is the tribute paid to the masters, 
particularly to Sherrard Billings and William Amory Gardner, each of 
whom became a Groton tradition. Billings was a much better preacher 
than Peabody, especially to boys, and his devotion to the school knew 
no bounds. Gardner, who was rich enough to own a large yacht, was 
unconventional in the classroom and out of it. He was a great bene- 
factor of the school, building the present beautiful chapel at his own 
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cost. Nor has the author overlooked the gracious influence of Mrs. Pea- 
body. She was a great lady. 

All in all, Mr. Ashburn has drawn with a sure hand the portrait of a 
great personality and of a school which has made large contribution to 
American life. 


Church History in the Light of the Saints. By the Rev. J. A. Dunney. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 465. 


An interesting and quite successful attempt to write Church history 
through the medium of personality. Beginning with St. Peter, described 
s “the first Vicar of Christ,” the author selects a representative saint 
in each century, including such as Justin Martyr, Jerome, Patrick of 
Ireland, Benedict, Bernard, Thomas of Aquino, Ignatius of Loyala and 
coming down to Isaac Jogues. It is interesting to note that he includes 
three women—Catherine of Siena, Joan of Arc and Rose of Lima. Each 
sketch is prefaced by an excellent chronology of its century and there are 
five good maps. Given the doctrine set forth, it is an admirable book 
for readers who have not access to larger ieee and the index 
is all that could be desired. 


The Church Looks Forward. By William Temple, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


The death of William Temple, archbishop of Canterbury on October 
26, 1944, adds to the importance of this volume of twenty-five sermons 
and addresses delivered during the year and a half beginning with his 
enthronement sermon preached on April 23, 1942. 

Here is recorded the message of one who was the spiritual guide 
not only of his own communion but also of his nation and of much of 
the Protestant world beyond his nation. 

Here is the voice of the prophet speaking in the days of crises a 
message of faith and of Christian conviction always coupled with the 
concrete concerns of daily living. 

Archbishop Temple will long be remembered for his leadership in 
the ecumenical movement with which he was associated for over thirty 
years. 

In his enthronement sermon he reminded the congregation that, 
“Saint Paul saw the Church as the fellowship in which all earthly divis- 
sions are abolished.” 

To Dr. Temple the worldwide fellowship of the Church “is the great 
new fact of our era.” It was this fellowship which he sought to extend 
and deepen as the one hope of world unity amid all the divisive, com- 
petitive forces of our secular life. 

The address, “The Crises of Western Civilization,” is the keynote 
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of the volume. “Our need,” he declared, “is integration of life.” This 
theme he developed in a series of addresses from which the volume de- 
rives its name, “The Church Looks Forward.” 

As Christians approach their task they do so, he said, “not chiefly 
as bewildered citizens groping for a solution to a problem, but as trus- 
tees of a revelation who go out into the world calling men to accept and 
follow it.” 

As in the life of the Church, so, too, in the life of the nation, Dr. 
Temple saw a “broken fellowship.” In the latter case due to putting 
material goods first rather than God’s Kingdom and His justice. 

From this position he discussed the profit motive and our use of 
God’s bounty, air, light, land and water, ever reminding his hearers of 
the Christian principle “that the right which attaches to ownership is a 
right of administration, but should never be a right to exclusive use.” 

On the question of planning, Dr. Temple gave a valuable insight. 

While admitting that planning involves the diminution of some liber- 
ties, he went on to say that “the chief enemy of freedom today is not 
intelligent planning but irresistible pressure of blind forces.” 

This volume should be compulsory reading for the clergy and for 
that matter the laity. The discussion of the various subjects are im- 
portant not only because they represent the thought of the greatest 
Chrisian leader of our day but also as an indication of the advanced 
Christian social thinking of the Anglican Church. This volume should 
be a stimulus to the social thought of the American Church and can well 
serve as a prophetic guide for the discussions which will occupy our at- 
tention in the days to come. 

The fact that the archbishop was invited to speak to the Bank 
Officers’ Guild on the subject, “The Christian View of the Right Re- 
lationships Between Finance, Production and Consumption,” indicates 
that the religious leadership in England has been effective in stirring 
the thinking of the men who must work out the practical applications of 
the principles which the archbishop proclaimed. The failure of American 
bankers to issue a similar invitation to an American divine to discuss 
such a subject is not solely due to blindness on their part but also to the 
failure of the Church to challenge their thinking. 


WILLIAM M. SHaArpP. 


Your Servant the Molecule. By Walter S. Landis. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. Pp. 238. 

Dr. Landis, who is an acknowledged authority on chemistry, has 
written a fascinating story of the contribution chemistry has made and 
is still making to human life and comfort. It includes chapters on food, 
shelter and clothing ; soaps and perfumes ; rubber and explosives together 
with an illuminating description of the many and varied vitamin 
products, and all described in untechnical language. It would be difficult 
to find a better book to place in the hands of high school students, and 
older folk will find much to interest and inform. 
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The Warning Drum. The British Home Front Faces Napoleon. 
Broadsides of 1803. Edited by Frank J. Klingberg and Sigurd 
B. Hustvelt. University of California Press. $4.00. 


[From The Guardian] 


This admirably-edited and beautifully-produced volume is a timely 
and welcome gift from America. England in 1803 was expecting in- 
vasion by Napoleon. These broadsides were issued to unite all classes 
in opposition to the foe. Among the seventy here offered is a con- 
tribution from the pen of Sheridan, another from that of William 
Wilberforce, but for the most part they are rough, plain statements, 
weli calculated to stir up patriotism. We wish that space permitted 
the quotation in full of one of the most interesting. “John Bull and 
Bonaparte Meet Half-Seas Over Between Dover and Calais,” but we 
must be content with the concluding lines: 


John Bull: What do you mean to do if you come here? 

Bonaparte: I won't tell you. It would make your hair 
stand on end. 

John Bull: Aren’t you a bit afraid of us? 

Bonaparte: To tell you the truth, I am. But I am not 
afraid to sacrifice 100,000 men in an attempt to invade you. 

John Bull: As an honest man, what do you most depend 
on for success? 

Bonaparte: On foggy weather, long nights, a want of 
discipline in your troops, a want of spirit and of union in 
your people. 

John Bull: You had better let it alone, Bony; if these 
are your only grounds for hope, you’re a damn‘d fool if you 
attempt it. 

Bonaparte: To tell you the truth, John, I don’t much 
like some of your late proceedings in Parliament. But I 
am determined on the attempt; so look to it. 


Interesting as are these handbills, these stirring calls to patriotism, 
the most interesting part of the book to British readers is the very able 
introduction. Remarkable parallels between the Napoleonic attempts 
at invasion and the present world-war are skilfully brought out. 
“Britain stood alone without an ally on the Continent.” “Malta was 
the current symbol of control of the Mediterranean, a sea which 
England had dominated since the days of Cromwell in the middle 
of the seventeenth century.” 

“The broadside from the leading lay representative of Evan- 
gelicalism, William Wilberforce, in this series, is worth special atten- 
tion. He does not rely on human forces alone, but clearly calls on God 
and on the people to keep up their Christian defenses.” 

“The field of religion is an obvious coign of vantage from which 
to view the ideological forces in conflict. A totalitarian State cannot 
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tolerate independent organizations or differing mass philosophies. In 
uprooting religion, such a State sacrifices other intertwined heritages 
of culture, art and literature. Then, too, it is extraordinarily true 
that freedom of worship is indivisible from freedom of speech, free- 
dom of assembly, and freedom of the Press.” 

May we British folk be ever worthy of the generous tribute 
paid us by these learned and kindly friends on the other side of the 
Atlantic, a tribute which we read with gratitude and humility: 


The mysterious character of English public opinion, in its 
freedom of discussion and in its unity of agreement in a crisis, 
has puzzled scholars and observers for generations. There is 
the maximum of liberty, and yet, by an indescribable common 
consent, a complete unity such as no other nation has ever at- 
tained meets the challenge of an abdication, or a general strike, 
or an invasion. Once a decision, which the day before was in 
solution, is made, the die is cast. The Church adds its voice, 
the Bank of England and other great corporations, many with 
world-wide contacts, support the agreement, but most amazing 
of all is the resolution and spontaneous response of all common 
folk. This national gift of agreement by open debate is the 
major English contribution to human liberty. 


R. D. MippLeton. 
St. Margaret's Vicarage, Oxford, England. 
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And Now the Concluding Volume 


in a Classic Series 


A History of the 


Expansion of Christianity 


By Kenneth Scott Latourette 
Professor of Missions and Oriental History, Yale University 


Vol. VII ADVANCE THROUGH STORM 
A. D. 1914 and After, with Concluding Generalizations 


“The Crown of a Magnum Opus. This book must be viewed as 
not only the successor of its six predecessors, but also as the 
copestone of the entire massive edifice. . . holds for every 
serious student of the Church, commanding, indeed indispens- 
able, importance.’’—Henry Pitney Van Dusen 


Vol. I THE FIRST FIVE CENTURIES 
To the Conversion of the Roman Empire, or about 
the year 500 A. D. 


Vol. Il THE THOUSAND YEARS OF UNCERTAINTY 
500 A. D. to 1500 A. D., surveying the Roman Empire, 
the rise of Catholicism, the struggle with Moham- 
medanism, etc. 


Vol. Il THREE CENTURIES OF ADVANCE 
1500 A. D. to 1800 A. D., including Spanish America, 
French America, the British Colonies, Africa, India, 
the East Indies, China, Japan and Russia 


Vol. IV THE GREAT CENTURY 
1800 A. D. to 1914 A: D. in Europe and the United States 


Vol. V THE GREAT CENTURY 
1800 A. D. to 1914 A.. D. in the Americas (outside 
the United States), Australasia and Africa 


Vol. VI THE GREAT (CENTURY 
1800 A. D. to 1914 A. D. in Northern Africa and in 
Asia, and concludes the survey of the Great Century 


Each Volume, $4.00 


At Your Bookseller Harper & Brothers 
49 E. 33rd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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PASTORAL CARE 
OF NERVOUS PEOPLE 


By Henry J. Simpson 


A VITAL BOOK for Clergymen, teachers and social service 
workers as well as business executives. This book is not 
a complete presentation of either religion or psychiatry. 
It is an introduction to a technique which brings the help 
of both to the aid of nervous people. 
Some of the topics: The Pastor and the Psychoneurotic; 
Varieties of Approach to the Problem; Procedure for a 
Pastor; The Right Life; The Wrong Life; General Nervous- 
ness. 
“Using religion as a preventative and therapeutic agency 
the minister has, within his limitations, a great work to 
do.”’ - - Henry J. Simpson 
Price, $2.32, Postpaid 


H#orehouse- Gorham Co. 
14 E. 41st Street New York 17, N. Y. 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Northfield, Minnesota 


DONALD J. COWLING, 
President 


A co-educational liberal arts 
college, Carleton is recognized 
as the Church College of 
Minnesota. 


With an expanded curri- 
culum geared effectively to war 
emergency needs, particularly 
rs in the field of the sciences, 
acclaimed as the moral Carleton continues to offer its 
solution for individual regular well-rounded program 


post-war planning. of liberal arts. 
at your bookstore 


THE CLOISTER PRESS For further information, 
Louisville 1. Ky. address: 


Director of Admissions 
4 Leighton Hall 
Northfield, Minnesota 
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THE 
EPISCOPAL 
THEOLOGICAL 


SCHOOL 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Situated within the Harvard 
University neighborhood. 


Close affiliation with the 
various departments of the Uni- 
versity—The Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, The Gradu- 
ate School of Education, The 
Theological School, ete.—offer- 
ing opportunities for study in 
such allied fields as philosophy, 
psychology, sociology, 


education, etc., and for t- 
aye theological work 
to advanced degrees. 


may be obtained 
Dean. 


from the 


The 
General Theological 
Seminary 


Fourth-year course for 
graduates, offering larger op- 
portunity for specialization. 

Provision for more ad- 
vanced work, leading to de- 
grees of S. T. M. and D. Th. 


Address 
THE DEAN 


Chelsea Square, New York 
City 11 
For Catalogue, Address 
the Dean 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 


NASHOTAH, WIS. 


A Theological Seminary 
with 


Collegiate Department 
Dean: 
THE VERY REV. 
-E. J. M. NUTTER, D. D., D.C.L. 


The Collegiate Department is 
associated with Carroll Colle 
Waukesha, Wis., and provi 
Postulants for Holy Orders with 

a combined Arts and Theology 
soutah leading to the degrees of 
B. A. of Carro D. 
of Nashotah House. 


For catalogue and other in- 
formation, write 


The Dean, Nashotah, Wis. 1 


SEABURY- 
WESTERN 


THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Evanston, I!linois 


Located near Northwestern 
University, within easy access 
of the many institutions in 
Chicago and its suburbs. 
Excellent opportunities for 
pas study and 

training in prepara- 
for the Chunks min- 


For further information, 


address the Dean, 600 Haven 
' Street, Evanston, Illinois. 


Three-year undergraduate = 
course of prescribed and a 
elective study. 
a 
| istry. 
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THE CHURCH PENSION. 
-FUND 


and its subsidiaries 
- administered for the benefit of the Church» 


The Church Hymnal Corporation | 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer; 
A Prayer Book for Soldiers and Sailors; Book of Offices 
for Certain Occasions; Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


The Church Life Insurance Corporation 


Low cost insurance and annuity contracts available 
to the clergy, lay officials and active lay workers of the 


Church, either voluntary or paid, and their immediate: 
families. 


The Church Properties Fire Insurance 


Corporation 


Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property 
owned by or closely affiliated with the Church, and on the 
residences and personal property of the clergy. 


Further information ‘adhe by addressing 
any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place New York 5, N. Y. 
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